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T{NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Annual Examination for 
MATRICULATION in this Univ ersity will commence on MONDAY, 
the 4th of ‘- . In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, 


ions wi held at Stonyhurst College ; 





&t. ’s College, Downside ; Queen’s College, Birmingham ; 
Owen’s lege, Manchester ; and Queen’s College, Liverpoo! 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to 
the Registrar (Burlington House , London, W.) at least fourteen days 
before th of the E ination 


WrturaM B. Carrenter, M.D., Registrar. 





May oh, 1859, 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND.—WARWICK MEETING. 


qoraL 


ENTRIES for Cheese, W: ool, and Farm-Gates, must be made on or 
before the FIRST OF JUNE 
yon IES for Live Stock must be made on or before the FIRST 
OF 
** All Entries received in each case after those respective dates 
aout any exception, be disqualified, and returned to the 


PRIZE SHEETS may be had on a at the Offices of the 
society, 12, Hanover Square, London 





OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 

SEVENTIETH ANNIV ERS! ARY DINNER of the CORPO- 
RATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY 

the2¢nd of JUNE, the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.1 .,in the 
Chair. The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
78, Great Russell Street, W.C. Octavian BLewirt, Sec. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Ro val Academy is now 
open—Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock) ls. Catalogues 1s. 


Joun Prescorr Knicur, R.A., Secretary. 





INNEAN SOCIETY, BURLINGTON 

HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 16th May, 1859.—The ANNIVER- 
SARY MEETING of this Soc iety will be held here, on TUESDAY, 

the 4th of this Month, at One o’clock precisely, for the Election of 

ena and Officers for the ensuing Year ; and the Members of the 

will afterwards dine together at the Thatched House eae 

inst james’s Street. Dinner to be on the Table at half-past Five 

o'clock. Joun J. Bennett, Secre' 


a a Tick Aad the Dinner, including Tea and Coffee, at 20s. eac sti: 
be had fr. Kievisr, at the Apartments of the Soe iety ; or at 
the Bar of the TAVERN. 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter—The Thirty- 
sixth Annual Exhibition of this Society is “NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. 
until dusk. Admittance 1s. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Rogerts, Secretary. 





ERR CARL WERNER proposes this year to 
OPEN HIS EXHIBITION OF HIS PICTURES ON THE 
FIRST MONDAY IN JUNE, instead of the corresponding day in 
t it month of May, in accordance with his previous custom. 
Meanwhile, Herr Werner receives his Pupils as usual, at his Atelier, 
9, Pall Mall, for the Study and Practice of Painting inW ater-Colours. ¢ 


49, Pall Mall, May 18, 1859. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate ‘strect Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
, and can offer specimens of 





wet Elmore, Le Jeune, now botham, 
W. ett, W. Etty, Muller, 

Old Crome Frith, Mutrie, | 

BE. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, 

Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, 

Cobbett, emsley, Neill, 

Cater, le, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 
By bees ¥. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D.W. e, | Hayes, T. 8. Robins, 5. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, | Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





A AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
oy a ages, and && Cuts, for Thirteen Stamps. W.ALronp 
Road, London, W. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cuarnies Kean’s Management. 
On MONDAY, and during the Week, will be presented Shake- 
Speare’s: Historical Play of HENRY THE FLFTH, commencing at 
Seven o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Chorus, } Mrs. C. Kean. 





(RATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES. 
WILLIS’S ROOMS. 

maggot EV ENING next, MAY 23, Edmund Burke, the Phi- 

and Orator.” Commencing at Half- past Eight. 


Seewea Seats einen; 5s. Unnumbecred Seats, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. T. MASON JONES =i also give Ly ORATION at EXETER 
HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, MS‘ ay, 26th, on “ Milton, the 
Patriot, Statesman, Writer, and Poe 


Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mircuett's Royal Library, 35, Old 
Bond ; Mr. R. Onrivrer’s Music Warehouse, e Old Bond 
Street; and at all the principal Libraries and Musics¢1] 





ws 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—LOTTI, DIDIEE, RONCONI, MARIO. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 24, Verdi’s Opera, RIGOLETTO. 
Principal Characters by Mesdames Lotti, Leva, and Didi¢e ; Signori 
Ronconi, Tagliatico, Lucchesi, Rossi, Polonini, and Mario. 

Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

After which a Divertissement, in which Mdlle. Zina will appear. 

Commence. a Half-past 8. Second Tier Boxes, to hold Four Per- 
sons, 2/. 12s. 6d. Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d. Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. 
‘Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST NIGHT OF LUCREZIA BORGIA.—EXTRA NIGHT. 
GRISI, DIDIEE, RONCONI, MARIO. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 26, Donizetti's Opera LUCREZIA 
BORGIA. Principal characters by Mesdames Grisi and Didiée ; 
Signori Ronconi, Tagliatico, Ze’ lger, Polonini, Lucchesi, Rossi, and 
Mario. To conclude with a Divertissement, in which’ Mdile. Zina 
will appear. 














Sales by Auction. 


The Valuable Collection of Beautiful Modern Engravings of 
the Rev. THOMAS CHAFFERS, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 


M ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, ‘Strand, on TUESDAY, the 31st day 
of MAY, 1859, at One o'clock precisely, the 


VALUABLE AND SELECT COLLECTION 
OF BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of the highest Class and Quality, the Property of the Rey. Thomas 
Chaffers, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, comprising the 


Leading Productions, mostly in the c' hoicest artists’ proof states, of 
the following distinguished e engravers : 


Anderloni Desnoyers Torichon 7 pees 
Bervic Dupont Lewis Mu 
Blanchard Felsing Lecomte Per fe ‘tti 
Bridoux Forster Lefevre eee a 
Calamatta Francois anghi 7 

Claessens Garavaglia Mandel 1 ray svaliont 
Cousins Graves Martinet 


Among the more Important Prints may be mentioned : 

‘ The Marriage of bye: Virgin,’ by Longhi; ‘ The Reading by ogee 
by the same; ‘The Transfiguration,’ by R. Morghen; ‘The La’ 
Supper,’ by the same ; all magnificent proofs of fine quality; the 
principal works of Toschi, all artist's proofs, &c. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had, if in the 
Country on receipt of two stamps. 








JUST PUBLISHED, WAR MAPS. 


\ YLD’S) MILITARY MAP OF THE 

THEATRE OF WAR, with the Dates and Sites of the 
Rattles of the Campaigns in Europe, from 1723 to the present time ; 
with the Roa Railways, Rivers, Fortified Towns, Passes, and 
Military Positions, and “embracing all the States of Sardinia, 
Northern Italy, and the Empire of Austria to Vienna. One Sheet. 
In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s. 6d.; on Rollers, 10s. 6d, 


James Wyxp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
457, Strand, next door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 





\ YLD'S MAP OF THE THEATRE OF 

WAR IN ITALY, comprising Sardinia, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and States of the Church, with the Post Roads, Railroads, and 
Stations, on a scale of 16 miles toaninch. One Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 
8s. 6d. ; on Rollers, Varnished, 10s. 6d. 


James Wy ip, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
457, Strand, next door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 








hN ILITARY QUARTER-MASTER-GENE- 
RAL’S MAP of the country between Turin and Milan, and 

the Lago Maggiore to Alessandria, on a large scale. In Sheet, 3s. ; 

in Case, 5s. ; on Rollets, 7s. 6d. | 


James Wy.ip, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
457, Strand, next door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 


ENTLEY’S QUARTERL Y REV iEW. 
—ADV ta and BILLS for the New Number re~ 
ceived until JUN 


New ps aim May 21. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
ESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS heg to 


state that their connection with Household Words will cease 

from and after the 28th inst., and that on Saturday, the 2d of Jwy, 
they will commence a New. Weekly Illustrated Periodic “al, to he 
2A WEEK.—All communications for the Editor to be 

addressed to No. 11, Bouverie Street, London, B.C 











CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HE FIVE VOLUMES of this History, which 


are now completed—having also been issued in Forty Moetbay 
Parts—bring down the annals of our country from the Ivyesion of 
Cesar to the Death of Queen Anne. It was the object of the aathar 
to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Camstite 
tional Dynasty under ae these realms have now flourished fer 
nearly a ce ae and a-half. The remainder of his undertaking wil? 
ee ‘the ee ‘ORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
BR 
It is the author’s intention to comprise this eventful ers in Three 
Volumes, which will complete the entire work. The vast acewnale 
tion of new and authentic materials for such a History, even ap to 
our own immediate times, renders an adequate fulfilment of bis task 
far more onerous than any portion of his previous labours 
obvious duty of the historian so to master these volaminow 
as at least to comprehend theirs ee in producing even § 
——- as that contemplated. To enable the author more 
arrange the proportions of his future narrative, with mrrence 
chiefly to this accumulation of new materials, it is necessery for 
im to solicit the indulgence of the sriodical subscribers to the 
work, by suspending for one month the issue of the Pirst Part af 
Volume, 
Part XL, commencing the History of England under the Rouse 
of Brunswic ‘k, will be published on the Ist of July. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street 














CHUR CH OF ENGLAND PHOTOG RAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. Ga. 
Now Reapy. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean of C shy hester. 
Bishop of Durham. Dean of 

Rishop of Exeter. Rev. W. a DP 
Rishop of Oxford. . Canon Stowell. 
Hishop of Carlisle. y. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Ripon. y. Thomas Jackson 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Derwent Coleriige: 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. Daniel Moore 

Dean of Canterbury. 






In June. 
Archdeacon Robinson. Rev. Dr. Curetor. 
Rev. J. E. Kempe. Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessry-. 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biograplival Notiean 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 24, Old Paeat 
Street, and all Booksellers, 


HE BENCH. AND “THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic mt 4, of pine nt Lawyer 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9a 
Now Rrapy. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce. M. D. Hill, Esq., 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. Birmingham. 
The Attorney-General. Samuel Warren, Esq., Keeardey 
The Solicitor-General. of Hull, &c 
In June. 
Lord Wensleydale. | 
Fach Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Natier. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamnps. 
Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 26, Qld Band 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


Recordes of 


Lord Campbe ff. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF c OU NTE x MANSIONS, 
PARK SCENERY, 


ESSRS. MASON & Co., pee arranged 
ith Mr. MELHUISH, of Blackheath, a! poeteeree the 
cathedrals and churches of En iglan nd, are now 








THE THEATRE OF 
WAR IN ITALY, comprising Northern Italy, Sardinia, 
Lombardy and Venice, Switzerland and Duchies, with Post Roads 
and Stations. In Sheet, ls.; in Case, 2s. 6d.; on Rollers, 4 is. 6d. 
James Wytp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
457, Strand, next door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 





RCHITECTURA NUMISMATICA ; 
OR, ARCHITECTURAL bole Leela OF CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITY. nee and Explained by Comparison with the 
Monuments. By T. L. DONALDSON, py. D., Profess. Univ. Coll. 
London. Copious Text, and 100 Lithographs and Woodcuts, Svu. 
price 2 
Published by Day & Son, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





SECOND EDITION. | 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859, 
by “ THE Rida Ate OF FOUR” is now ready, containing— 
Articles: on the Origin and Constitution typbe gems age Han ne 
of the Pictures, and Original, Critical, and Descriptive Notices o 
upwards of 250 Works of Art; being a Guide to the *eahibition. | 


Price 1 &. 
Kext & Co, , Fleet Street ,and all Booksellers. 


pr 
« for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF 3 
any part vt Of | the country. This will afford a» cppecseniip al 
obtaining first-rate pictures at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 
Specimens and terms on oP how an to Mason & (Co., naliishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





O ALL I INTERESTED IN ‘TH E PROGR ESS 
OF SCIENCE.—The Foreign Special Correspondence of the 
“ PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS” contains every week, in addition to 
the latest photographic intelligence. a complete account of ALI. 
THE IMPORTAN' espe DISCOVERIES IN BVRRY 
BRANCH OF SCIENCE. The Special Correspondent of this popedar 
Journal being one of the most eminent scientific men ia Pranee, m 
enabled to give abstracts of every discovery of importaner, even 
before its appearance in the special scientific organs ; and thus the 
readers of mr PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ” are not onty enabled te 
FOLLOW CLOSELY, but are oneal y placed on 4 Lever, wire the pre- 
gress of se ientific researc’ 


London: Cassi, Putin, & Gavrin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, EQ 





FE XXIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & (Co.'s Vine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone . The collection comprises speciuym af 
| Seer aiirel fat ard ee int. Co sey Fletain ie, Prowt, soe 
many ry poy 4 —y 


+ from 11 till 7 o'rtae& 
yr- TTS wale ‘tors’ 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
4 TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s, cloth. 
¥ TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
*.* The above are the only complete Editions of Mr, Worpsworth's 





Epwarp Moxon & Co,, Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
Ww‘ MRDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


POEMS OF WILLIAM 


With Preface and Notes by Witiian 


THE EARLIER 
WORDSWORTH. 
J Ou NSTON 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
TENNyson's POEMS. — Eleventh 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edition. 


Price 5s. cloth. 
PRINCESS. 


& Co., Dover Street. 


of INNYSON’S Seventh Edition. 


Epvwanrp Moxon 





Price 5s. cloth. 
TPFAENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Sccond Edition, 
Epvwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s, cloth. 
] N MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Fowanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Tn 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
NOLERIDGE'S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE, 
a FEpwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 











Price 16s, cloth. 








YAMP BELL'S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s, cloth. 
YAMPBELL'S. POETICAL WORKS. — Illus- 


/ treated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
FEpwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s, cloth. 
} OGERS'’S POEMS.  Ilustrated by 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 


72 Vig- 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Price 16s. cloth. 


YOGERSS ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth, 
FHoo’s POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxow & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s, cloth. 
} OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
- Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


In 3 vols. price 15s, cloth. 
SHEL JLEY’S POETIC ‘AL WORKS. 
am MRS. SHELLEY 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edited by 





Price 5s. cloth. 
EATSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
*Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


With a 








NATURE-PRINTED 
WORKS. 


— 


MESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 


beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size, in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of Nature-PRrINTING, as 
shown in the large folio work on FErns, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Illustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Heyry Brappury. 


NEW 





THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
Letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 31; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July ; and the Second on the 
31st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed Ilustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 





THE BRITISH MOSSES. ° 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D., 


Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, Xe. &c. 


This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


** Detailed Prospectuses of the above may be 
had by application to the Publishers. Further 
particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D.,¥.B.8.,F.1.S., &¢. 





EXOTIC FERNS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 





London : 
Brapbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


SUITABLE 


PRESENTS. 


’ 


FOR 








BY JOHN LEECH. 


— 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER, 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH, 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY'S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of ‘Handley Cross,” &c. 
{Wirn CoLovurED Encravines, &c. BY Jony Lercu. 


One vol. 8vo. price 14s. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Witz Cotourep Encravines, &c., By Jonn Lercr. 


8vo. price 18s. 


ASK MAMMA; 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “‘ Sponge’s Tour,”’ “‘ Handley Cross,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, 
anp Numerous Woopcrts BY Joun LEECH. 


8vo. price lds. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’7BECKETT. 
COLOURED ENGRAVINGS AND WoopDCcUTS. 


Handsomely bound in two vols. price 2is. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CoLovRED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopctts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s. 





BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


—o— 
THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in fas” Germany, Switzerland, 
and Ital, 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts by PERCIVAL LEIGH from 
“* Pres’ Diary.” 


Elegantly bound in half-morocco, price 1¢s. 





London; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—@e— 


I. 


EAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS : a Series 

of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by J. 

BALL, M.R.I.A. President of the Alpine Club. With Coloured Tlius 
trations, Maps, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8yo. 2s. 


[On Thursday next. 
Ir. 
A & LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; 


INCLUDING VISITS TO EIGHT OF THE ITALIAN 
VALLEYS. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings by Grorcr 


BARNARD, a Map, and Engravings on Wi ood. Post 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 
THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By 
WELD, Barrister. With 8 Coloured Illustrations (in 
Chromo - <ghamae. from Sketches by the Author. Post 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


Itt. 


Iv. 


{IRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 
WORLD ON TWO TRAVELLERS FROM THE OLD,IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1858. With a Map by Arrowsmith. Post 8vo. 


Tn a few days. 
v. 
ETTERS OF SIR AUGUSTUS FRAZER, 
WRITT “ah os 20M HEAD-QUARTERS DURING THE 
N 


NSULAR AND WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. Edited by 
Major -General SABINE, R.A. Portrait, Maps, Plan, 8vo. 18s. 





VI. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
complete in 2 vols. crown 8yo. price 8s. cloth. 


including his 
People’s Edition, 
(Early in June. 


vit. 


ECOLLECTIONS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, 

of Personal and Conversational Intercourse with Fox, Grat- 

tan, Porson, Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, Erskine, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
Grenville, and the Duke of Wellington. Edited by Mr. Rogers's 
‘Nephew, Ww. SHARPE. Fcap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


VIItl. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY ; 2. 


say on the TEMPERAMENTS ; 


An Es- 


and, 3. Thoughts on ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. © Edited by her 
relation, C.C. HANKIN. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
7. 


ECTURES AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY 


SUBJECTS. By JOHN HENRY NEW MAN DD., of the 
PEs chide nchesdaanescncepesacennatescupecspaviaes “ap. Svo. 6s. 
x. 

THE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED 
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Germanische Mythen, Forschungen von Dr. 
W. Mennhardt. Berlin. 8vo. xxi. and 
760. (F. Schneider.) 

We have long had dictionaries of Grecian 

and Roman antiquities in a thousand multi- 

plied forms, with such full appliance of 
illustration and adornment that every school- 
boy can now track exactly the walls of 
ancient Rome off-hand, or give an accurate 
account of the classic Olympus. But ask 
him a question on the state of his own 
country at the same period, of its institu- 
tions social or political, of its religion and 
observances, and he is fairly nonplussed. 

He may give the boundary line with great 

exactness betwixt the Latin and the Sabine 

territory; know the entire course of the 

Tiber and its tributaries; who is ignorant 

of what English counties the Trent waters, 

or,as in a late competitive examination, on 
what streams the cities of Bath and Bristol 
are situate. 

This want of attention, however, to native 
investigation is more particularly noticeable 
in what relates to everything pre-Romanic. 
We do not want original authorities, for the 
Roman conquerors of Britain were especially 
drawn to our island as a question to them 
of deep interest: the accounts of Cesar, 
Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and others, whilst they 
make us lament much that has been lost 
from them, and the special chapters of 
Ammianus Marcellinus on our island, have 
still left an ample field of exploration and 
intelligence. ‘They want, however, inter- 
pretation. Customs, prejudices, and pre- 
possessions are amongst the toughest 
principles of our nature. There can be no 
deubt that the practices and beliefs of our 
peasantry are in a great measure the sare 
as what Cesar learned from inquiry, and 
Tacitus took from the personal knowledge of 
his son-in-law Agricola, altered indeed and 
almost obliterated by the change of faith and 
the inevitable dislocations of nearly two 
thousand years; yet it is evident that the 
germ of most .of the superstitions now 
lingering, the most tenaciously in the corners 
of the empire the most remote, may be traced 
to the opinions, the practices, and the faith 
of our ancestors at the earliest period of our 
recorded history. ‘True it is that the 
lineaments of this distant picture are very 
faint, and that at the present period of pro- 
gress, the irruption of the rail and steam 
into the darkest recesses of the empire are 
carrying on the work of obliteration with 
imcreased energy, so that every line will 
soon be totally blotted out. The more ur- 
gent therefore is the need to take some note 
of what is left. 

Much in this respect may be done by a 
careful comparison with affiliated or even dis- 
tant tribes. For as these practices and profes- 
sions, of which we are desirous of preserving 
what remains, have their foundations in 
nature and natural impulses, their first source 
must have been the same, varied indeed by 


climate, time, and distance, but still with an | 


original identity of beginning. 

hat have we in Britain that can be said 
even to approach the subject, much less to 
exhaust it? Sir W. Jones gave some few 
correspondences betwixt the myths of India 
and Greece; and the Welsh have been such 


industrious cultivators of Cymric belief that 
it is a pity they have no better foundation 
to work upon than the documental forgeries 
of a very recent date. Our English records 
are at present confined almost to but a few 
unconnected and often misconstrued facts 
in occasional periodicals, or the disjointed 
collections of Brand and his continuators. 
We want a rationale of our popular creed. 
The pioneers of it that we have mentioned 
are deserving of commendation for what 
facts they have stored up, but to be of use 
these must be systematised and reduced to 
first principles. 

Even as pioneers, however, we are far sur- 
passed by our Teutonic neighbours since the 
brothers Grimm first gave impulse to such 
labours in their “ Deutsche Mahrchen,” and 
especially in the “ Deutsche Mythologie.” 

The range of this latter extends over a 
comparatively wide arena; our own legends 
are introduced as far as Grimm’s industry and 
the existence of material permitted. But still 
this was only a beginning, as the author 
before us, though acknowledging the great 
deserts of the Adelphi and dedicating to them 
his work, admits in the first paragraph: 
“Germanic myth investigation will, notwith- 
standing the comprehensive inquiries of the 
Brothers Grimm, still have to take many 
steps before it can attain position as a true 
science founded upon an unerring system.” 

Still the Germans have not allowed the 
impulse thus given to slacken; since this 
date every province and district of Germany 
has been traversed, old men and women 
garrulous of former times hunted up, the 
Spinnstuben visited, and from their lips their 
tales of eld gathered, very often in the most 
uncouth and puzzling dialects of the language. 
Of the results gained by such zealous dili- 
gence we have proof in this work, where the 
citations given from numerous indigenous 
Sagen, Mihrchen, Lieder, &c., are really 
astonishing, showing that the bibliography 
alone of the subject would fill a large volume. 
A still farther proof of the comprehensive- 
ness of the subject is the work itself; though 
carried out to 760 pages it embraces only 
two subjects of mythological inquiry; his 
first is the comparison of the Teutonic 
Thunar or Thor with Indra of the Hindoos, 
principally as cloud, welkin, and rain-pro- 
ducing deities ; his second refers to Grimm’s 
Frau Holde and the Nornen or water deities 
of the Edda. In this we have much of an 
“ Engelland,” which a superficial knowledge 
of the language might induce some British 
readers to suppose referred to his own 
island; he will soon discover that it literally 
means the land of angels, or, in the author’s 
own words, p. xvil., “the residence of 
Holdas of the ladybird and of the blessed, 
behind the welkin, is a heavenly land of 
light—Vidblainn—with the golden palace 
Gimill.” In many of this author’s deduc- 
tions we cannot agree, but we do not deny 
him immense research, nor that his ‘souk 
does not contain a mine of facts with nuggets 
that may be turned to good account by some 
future mythologist. 

The Wild Huntsman (dev wilde Jige7) is 
treated pretty largély, known to our stage as 
| the intensitive of the diablerie and incanta- 
| tion scene of the Freischiitz, but its earliest 
connection is not traced. In a paper in an 
| early volume of the “Proceedings of the 
' British Archeological Association,” by Dr. 
| William Bell, their foreign correspondent, 


| “On an undoubted British coin with a bifrons 


| or double-headed Janus,” he deduces, with 
great probability, this legend to a classic 








origin. Janus, the earliest deity of Italy, it 
is well known, had his temple at Rome closed 
in time of peace, and opened against im- 
pending or actual war, and it speaks 
volumes for the turbulent and impetuous 
Roman character, that it could only be closed 
three times during the seven centuries 
from Romulus to Augustus. This closing 
and opening is the main feature of the 
Teutonic legend, it is widely disseminated 
through Germany, but the main source 
seems to have originated in the mythic 
Odenwald, where a spectre knight had 
always the gates of a ruined castle called the 
Schnellhardt opened to him to announce a 
war, and to which he again returns when it is 
ended. The Court Records of a neighbouring 
justice room contain volumes of testimony 
given on oath by respectable people of the 
neighbourhood, who have heard his outbreak 
shortly before some bloody battle. That 
of Waterloo is stated to have been so 
presaged; since, a day or two before it 
happened, this ghostly warning broke out, 
and, “ with Até, let slip the dogs of war,” an 
allusion, possibly, by our immortal bard to 
this very legend, more specific than in any 
other dramatist. Weshould be glad to hear 
now, when rumours of impending war are 
so rife, that the ominous gentleman of the 
Schnellhardt or the Rodenstein kept close 
in doors; no doubt the frequenters of the 
Stock Exchange would give a premium to 
know. 

But the congruity of the classic and 
German deity extends even to identity of 
name. ‘T'hor is almost the only Teutonic 
denomination for a gate, which we, by 
neglecting the Anglo-Saxon D have cor- 
rupted into Door, and it is well known that 
Janus had his name from janua.* 

Nor does Dr. Mannhardt neglect the 
important name of the week-day, in German 
Donnerstag (the thunder day), but more 
expressive in our English Thursday, proven 
in a late number of the “Transactions of 
the Chronological Institute,” by an image at 
Upsala, with Woden to his right and F’reia 
on his left, to be popularly speaking our 
heathen Sunday, and showing the English 
origin for the names of our weekdays, trom 
their corresponding in this order with the 
seven great Saxon deities :— 

1. Thor. 


ze 


2. Woden. . Freia. 
4, Tuisco. » Satur. 
6. Mond. 7. Sonne. 

An Indian and a German coincidence is 
shown which is curious ; it is in the common 
property of the weapon wielded both by 

hor and Indra. At p. 14: 


“Indra schwingt die bald goldene, bald 
steinerne, bald eherne Donnerwatfe Vajra, die 
geschleudert stets in seine Hand zuriickkehrt, &c.” 

“*Thunar fiihrt den Donnerhammer Mjélnir, 
der (golden, steinern, oder ehern) stets in des 
Gottes Hand zuriickkehrt.” 


This is certainly a remarkable link con- 
necting two very distant localities, and 
‘one of the many proofs of an intimate con- 
nection of the Indo-Germanic nations, but 
an intermediate link betwixt these countries 
may, since the exhumation of the Assyrian 
palaces, be added to the proof. 

In Bonomi's “ Nineveh,” 2nd edit. p. 156, 


n 


1 


* Since the above was written, war has actually com- 
menced; but it is curious that the principal opening for 
this din of arms should be through a place which we 
now call Genoa, but which Procopius, Luitprand, &c., 
invariably term Janua, attesting thereby not only its 
derivation from Janus, but its appropriateness as the 
Janua or Gate of Italy. 
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speaking of a sculptured deity strangling a 
lion, he says: 

‘In his right hand he holds an instrument 
which we infer to be analogous to the Boomerang 
of the Australians, the Hunga Munga of South 
Africa, the Trombash of Central Africa, or the 
Sillem of the Bishareen. . . The annexed engraving 
(fig. 38) is taken from one seen in the hand of the 
figure at the first entrance of the palace at Khor- 
sabad, because it seems to indicate a flatness and 
an irregularity in the curve differing from that in 
the cut at the second entrance, in this particular 
more nearly resembling the modern Australian 
Boomerang. . . We have given the sections of these 
missives, as the peculiar property of returning 
towards the thrower may have been in some mea- 
sure dependent on its flatness.” 

We have italicised the words which con- 
nect the Australian Boomerang with the 
weapons of Thor and Indra, and with similar 
objects of assault in Persia and almost 
every portion of Africa, and thus given an 
unexpected chain by which the entire old 
hemisphere, from Reikavig to Hobart’s 
Town, is intimately connected from a fact 
which is as ascertained as it is uncommon, 
and which may open the way to unsuspected 
early connexion betwixt the old world and 
our important southern colonies by a more 
careful investigation of their remnants of 
language, religion, and observances. 

We cannot close our remarks without 
again recommending this work to a careful 
study by all who wish to follow up the 
interesting subject cf our own early creed, 
and its connection with the earliest recorded 
religions of the rest of the world. 








Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles; Ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, with Notes. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

WE are by no means inclined to recommend, 

in general, the publication of sermons ; they 

are rarely substantial enough to bear print. 

Few are calculated to call forth much 

thought when devoutly listened to, and even 

the best can seldom stand the test of repe- 
tition. Perhaps the best sermons of our 
time are those which are delivered before the 
universities, and even those, when they have 
done duty in the pulpit, are best laid on the 
shelf. For this reason it is rarely that we 
find it necessary to review sermons, not 
even when, from their order and system, 
they take the place of a regular treatise, for 
in this case the sermonising form is an ob- 
jection, and the whole subject ought to be 
re-cast before publication. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to every rule, and the small 
volume before us has merits which justify 
us for departing from our usual practice. 
Mr. Westcott intimates that the study of 
the lessons for the Sundays after Epiphany 
led him to regard the gospel miracles under 

a form which he believed to be new, and on 

the whole itis so. He compared the miracles 

of the Old Testament with those of the New 

—this has been done before—and he then 

regarded those of our Lord, not as separate 

exhibitions of power and goodness, but as 
capable of being regarded collectively as an 

Epiphany, a manifestation of the divine 

nature in the human Saviour. In carrying 

out this design he rightly observes, that it 
is important not to confound an essential 
unity with a designed unity. The narratives 
of the Gospels admit of the most manifold 
combinations, not because they are con- 


structed artificially, but because they are 
true records of the truth. 


Mr. Westcott divides the miracles into: 
I. Miracles on Nature; such as the turning 
the water into wine, the stilling the tempest 
on the lake, and these are again subdivided 
into miracles of power, and miracles of Pro- 
vidence. ‘The second division is that of 
miracles wrought on man, healing, raising, 
re-instating ; the third involve miracles in 
the spirit world. Mr. Westcott justifies this 
division in the following striking words : 


‘‘The very existence of such a division of the 
miracles marks at the outset the universality of 
their teaching. They are not confined to one 
object or to one sphere. They extend as far as 
the varied powers of man can venture, and open 
visions of hope in each of the cardinal points to 
which his thoughts are turned. In each direction 
they are charged with some peculiar message of 
hope, though all tend to the central truth of the 
redemption. Now they appear peculiarly as 
works of dominion, and nature yields once more 
to man the pledges of his sovereignty. Now they 
are embodied in works of love, and man welcomes 
in his own person the types of his restoration. 
Now they are shown in works of judgment, and 
the great adversary announces, in the confession 
of despair, the advent of his hopeless ruin. Each 
of these aspects of the divine working will occupy 
our attention in turn. Each has a direct bearing 
towards our age and towards ourselves. Each is 
needful for the complete representation of the life 
of Christ, in Whom God united and reconciled 
all things that are in heaven and upon earth.” 


He divides the miracles on nature into the 
two classes of power and Providence, accord- 
ing to the following principle : 


‘*When we pass from the miracles of power to 
the miracles of providence several differences 
appear at first sight. Those were in common 
language unimaginable : these are natural. Those 
were works of silence : these of awakening. Those 
were to satisfy a real want : these to meet an ad- 
mitted inferiority. There the blessing was 
given and used : here it is given and relinquished. 
There the symbolic scene is varied in almost every 
detail : here it is generally the same. The unex- 
pected haul, the sudden lull of a storm in a 
mountain lake, the coin in the fish’s mouth, are 
incidents to which common experience can furnish 
abundant parallels. The miracle lies in the 
circumstances and not in the mere fact. We can, 
in a certain sense, explain the events, and watch 
their progress ; but that which lessens our wonder 
increased their immediate effect. No veil was 
cast over their full brightness. They came to men 
from the sphere of their daily labour, and were at 
once felt to be manifestations of a present power 
of God. ‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man,’ 
was the first cry of St. Peter when he found 
himself face to face with the Author of the mighty 
work. ‘It is the Lord,’ were the words of St. 
John when Jesus repeated the sign a second time 
after His resurrection.” 

The sermon on the spirit world is pecu- 
liarly valuable ; there is a great philosophical 
accuracy about it which will not fail to have 
its effect on candid and enlightened minds. 
Mr. Westcott contends for the reality of what 
is called “possession,” in contradistinction 
to those who look on it as merely a form of 
cerebral disease, and he observes that the 
existence of such a phenomenon, by which a 
strange spiritual power usurps a dominion 
over the bodily organisation of men, is stated 
so unequivocally by the Evangelists that no 
supposition consistent with their veracity 
can explain it away. It is clear that not 
only did they adopt the phraseology of their 
age and country, but were fully impressed 
with its belief, and if they were wrong in 
their conceptions on this topic, it will be 





difficult to say what value can be attached to 





their declarations on any spiritual subject 
whatever: 


‘*How it came to pass that in any particular 
case Satan gained a special entrance into a man’s 
being, how it is that the victim is in one case 
‘possessed’ by ‘seven devils,’ and in another by 
a ‘legion,’ how it is that a deliverance though 
complete is not always permanent, how it is that 
the invading power controls the organs of the 
man, while yet his individual consciousness is not 
extinguished, we cannot tell. On all these points 
Scripture is silent, and it may be that they 
amas principles which wholly fall beyond our 
present knowledge. But while Scripture is silent 
as to the origin and essence of possession, it reveals 
in distinct instances the variety of its effects. 
Now they are found in organic obstructions : now 
in wild paroxisms or habitual frenzy. No new 
phenomena are manifested, but old phenomena 
are referred to new sources. Speaking generally 
it might be said that disorders of the nervous 
system would account for the various symptoms 
assigned in the Gospels to possession ; but those 
who have thought most deeply on the subject will 
confess how far we are from discovering the cause 
of the malady when we have determined its seat. 
The same outward affections are referred by the 
Evangelists to different causes ; and though it is 
wholly uncertain by what common characteristics 
the cases of possession were distinguished, it 
is enough for us to know that they cannot be 
identified with any one natural form of disease 
from the variety of their external results, while, 
on the other hand, when men saw the sufferer, 
they pronounced at once on the source of his 
affliction.” 

As to whether there be any cases of demo- 
niacal possession in our own day, Dr. Antonio 
de Haen speaks very sensibly. He was aman 
of extraordinary learning, and principal phy- 
sician to Joseph II. He had brought before 
his notice some hundreds of cases, intro- 
duced chiefly by the clergy, in which it was 
stated that Satanic influence was more than 
suspected. He has left it on record, that 
while he did not venture to say that “ pos- 
session” was impossible, yet all the cases 
submitted to his examination were cases 
either of delusion or of imposture ; and it is 
remarked by Mr. Westcott that the special 
order of exorcists was established, when the 
characteristic form of the malady and its 
miraculous cure had already passed away. 

After the sermons devoted to the three 
divisions of miracles we have mentioned, we 
have a fourth in which the case of St. Paul’s 
conversion is treated according to the prin- 
ciples already elicited, and this valuable 
addition we owe evidently to the practice 
which requires four sermons from the select 
preacher. The subject itself is complete in 
three; and towards the close of the third 
Mr. Westcott says: 

‘* With these scenes of sovereign righteousness 
the whole cycle of the Gospel miracles is com- 
pleted. The limits within which they are confined 
seem, upon a retrospect, to be narrow, and yet 
their bearings are as wide as the extent of 
revelation. Step by step we have been led to 
regard the entire range of the Divine working, as 
far as it affects man, in acts of creation, of 
redemption, of judgment. The records of the 
public ministry of Christ present in this et an 
epitome of the history of the world in its highest 
relations, in which the great facts involved in its 
very existence are reconnected with the action of 
the Word. There are other points of view in 
which the miracles may be regarded, but this 
seems to be that which sets forward most clearly 
their permanent significance. Even from this 
point of view it would be possible to group them 
in other ways, or to bring out more clearly lessons 
which I have been able only to indicate ; for in 
many respects the rapid ‘survey which I have 
made is necessarily imperfect. Difficulties have 
been left unanswered : coincidences have been left 
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undeveloped. No more thana sketch has been 
made of that which may be filled up in every 
detail. But it is enough if what has been said is 
sufficient to excite inquiry ; for all true knowledge 
comes from personal labour: all true conviction 
from personal study ; and it is as impossible to 
transfer a vital belief as it is to enter into the 
secrets of another’s soul. Yet, unless I am mis- 
taken, the rough outline which has been drawn 
may be sufficient to indicate the general 
characteristics of the miracles of the Gospels, to 





show the clear boundaries within which they are | 


confined, and the marvellous completeness of their 
bearings. It may be suflicient to suggest the 
idea of a divine order by which they are united, 
and of a divine revelation which they contain. It 
may be sufficient to remove that vague feeling of 
the indefiniteness of their extent and the un- 
certainty of their nature which generally attends 
the desultory or disconnected study of their 
teaching.” 


This volume will disappoint all who look 
for the ordinary merits of sermons. Preached 
anywhere save in the university pulpit, they 
must have been a failure; they condense 
into a few lines a whole theory; they indi- 
cate sources of information with the slightest 
possible notice of what the information will 
turn out to be: and, in short, they are in- 
tended rather as a guide to those who desire 
to study the miracles, than as a full and 
complete treatise on the subject. 








The Wife and the Ward; ov, a Life's Evvor. 
By Lieut.-Col. Edward Money. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

Or all the numerous works which have come 

under our notice on the subject of that 

terrible mutiny, the final suppression of 
which the nation has just been celebrating, 
this appears to us to be on the whole the 
best, and for several reasons. For though 
it is in fact but a slight tale of no length 
and few pretensions, yet it is also by implica- 
tion an able and very interesting investiga- 
tion of all the causes which led up to the 

Indian revolt, as well as a lively and truthful 

sketch of military life in the East; and though 

confined as its author remarks to but “one 
act of the drama ”—the frightful tragedy at 

Cawnpore—yet that one act with its intro- 

ductory circumstances and its crowning deed 

of oriental treachery furnishes perhaps the 
happiest example which could have been 
selected for illustrating the entire rebellion. 

The chief interest of the work, however, 

appears to us to be furnished by the plan of 

devoting a considerable portion of it, and 
that the earlier part, to the sketch of military 
life in India, to which we have already 

alluded. By this means we become in a 

manner identified with certain officers and 

civilians, and with the ladies of their families, 
and pick up most of our information about 
the manners, habits, and prejudices of the 

Hindoo in general, and “Jack Sepoy” in 

particalar, through the medium of social 

chat at the table or on the march, in which 
of course varying and opposing opinions are 
started and discussed. By this means too, 
we become fully alive to the causes of the 
otherwise almost unaccountable slowness on 
the part both of the military and civil 
authorities to believe in the reality of 
disaffection until too late, and to the 
difficult and gradual manner in which 
the eyes of both were opened to the terrible 
reality. The “ roar of laughter ” with which 

a far-seeing young officer’s theory about the 

“chupatties” or little cakes, of historical 

celebrity, is received by his brother officers, 

the tearful incredulity of the stout colonel of 








a native regiment, who “ knows he loves his 
regiment, and always thought his regiment 
loved him;” the infatuation of the boy 
officer fresh from England, who rides among 
his men in order to reason with them, and 
not understanding their warnings, is pulled 
off his horse and bayoneted on the spot, are 


among numerous incidents introduced to 
illustrate this disastrous feature in the 


history of the mutiny. The conclusion at 
which the author arrives is that “the Sepoy 
army was merely the tool used in the Indian 
rebellion—in short, that the outbreak was 
not as supposed at first merely a military 
revolt, but, in reality, a huge political move- 
ment, having for its object no less than 
the overthrow of the English empire in 
Hindostan. That this was known by the 
Sepoys themselves he does not believe, but 
that they were worked upon to act as they 
did through their religious prejudices 
aroused in a cunning manner by the actors 
in the political conspiracy,’ whom he 
believes to have been for the most part 
Mahometans, and “ assisted in a remarkable 
manner by accidental circumstances, ’—the 
issuing of the new cartridges for example— 
“which timed in most fortuitously (fortu- 
nately) for their undertaking. . . . The 
head movers in the conspiracy perceived the 
deficiencies—which some have erroneously 
supposed the causes of the rebellion—in the 
army, such as the paucity of officers with 
regiments, the lack of sympathy between 
officers and men, the petted condition of 
Sepoys, &c., and supposed it possible through 
these and other means to create a rebellion 
in the ranks,” which the—for them—timely 
introduction of the new cartridge presented 
them a good opportunity for bringing to a 
head. 

Colonel Money claims for the heroes and 
heroines—for such they were—of Cawnpore 
the first rank among the Indian martyrs. He 
institutes a comparison between them and 
the noble garrison at Lucknow, and instances 
some points of distinction readily appreciable 
by an East Indian officer, but likely to be 
overlooked by one who has never been in the 
country ; and indeed it is not until we have 
carefully worked through the painfully inter- 
esting chapters which are devoted to those 
horrible three weeks in the intrenchments, 
and followed the deeds and the sufferings of 
the devoted garrison from day to day and 
from night to night, that we are really able 
to understand or appreciate in any adequate 
manner the fiery trial through which our 
countrymen and women passed there. “ It 
is not easy,” says the author, “for those 
unacquainted with an Indian climate to 
appreciate the suffering the beleaguered 
garrison underwent. ‘The mere fact of not 
being able to bathe and wash themselves 
properly was no little hardship; but when 
we remember that not one of the appliances 
used in India to cool the air in dwellings 
could here be resorted to; that coarse food 
improperly cooked was their portion; that 
many had not one change of linen, and no 
clothes but those on their backs; that in most 
cases they had wretched beds to lie on, and 
were, from want of chairs, obliged to sit 
on the baked ground or the dirty floor 
of the barracks; that no privacy existed ; 
that all had to herd together, to eat 
and sleep with the multitude; that delicate 
ladies had to perform the most menial offices 
for themselves and others; that the eye was 
constantly distressed by the sight of pain; 
that the olfactory nerves were offended by 
tke most loathsome odours ;””—he afterwe rds 





mentions as one the stench from the putre- 
fying carcases of the horses which the garri- 
son could only roll over the low intrench- 
ments—the human dead they stole out at 
night and buried in an old well ;—* that death 
wasalways present,and meeting themat eyery 
turn. . . . that all this, and much more, 
which delicacy forbids us to mention, had to 
be borne under the oppressive and de: 
climate of India during the month of June 
when the besieged had to stand hours in the 
sun; then, if all these circumstances be kept 
constantly in mind as our narrative proceeds, 
though the reader will appreciate in some 
degree the sufferings of the Cawnpore 
garrison, the most vivid conception must 
always fall far short of the reality.” Later in 
the siege, touching pictures are presented t« 
us of a morning scene in the riddled barracks 
—of the appearance of oneof the heroines after 
seventeen days of suffering—of the effect of 
the heat on a young officer who had nothing 
but the old regulation shako to protect bis 
head—and many others of the same kind 
which we would gladly extract had we 
space. But the whole tragedy must be gone: 
through, act by act, scene by scene, to be 
understood. Of the story itself we need say 
little, as it is merely ancillary to the descri; 
tions and arguments, nor does it work out 
thetitlevery satisfactorily. It appears to have 
been intended to convey the idea that the 
hero committed his life-error in marryi 
cold stately beauty before he had seen a bri; 
warm-hearted ward of his who comes out from. 
England in the course of the story. ‘the 
stately wife is, happily for her, absent from 
Cawnpore at the time of the outbreak, and 
Edgington, shut up in the intrenchments 
with his ward, is supposed, we conceive, to 
discover in the beautiful qualities developed 
in her by the horrors of the siege, reasons 
for thinking that Marion Paris might have 
made him a better wife than Beatrice Plane. 
However, as during the ever memorable 
attack on the boats, he shoots Marion, ae- 
cording to a promise to that effect, in order 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
arch-fiend Nana Sahib, and is himself cut to 
pieces by the rebels, the life’s error is very 
speedily brought to an end, and we are only 
left to imagine half-a-dozen more appropriate 
titles for the book than that selected by the 
author. 


















Memoir of Rev. BE. Henderson, D.D., PhD.,. 
including his Labours in Denmork, Iceland, 
Itussia, &e., &e. By ThuliaS. Henderson. 
(Knight & Son.) 

Nosopy denies, and it would be 
tation to do so, the important amount of 
real work which is being done year after 
year by the Religious Societies of England. 
Dr. Henderson, whose life is now before the 
public, was employed as an accredited agent 
by one of the most important among them. 
In him the British and foreign Bible Societ 
found for many years an invaluable servant, 
a man whose whole energies had become 
enlisted in Missionary enterprise ; but whose 
genial and manly nature, whose experience 
of travel, and widely extended knowledge of 
history, not to mention his rare attainments 
in Oriental languages and other collateral 
branches of theological learning, combined 
to win for him the esteem of all who set 
yalue on a truly catholic spirit, as well as 
on the spread and conservation of biblical 
learning. 


only affee- 








His youth was a remarkable one, an- 


cther extraordinary imstence cf the way is 
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‘which a strong will and a conscious capa- 
city for a higher life than that to which 
one has been born, may triumph sometimes 
over almost hopeless difficulties. Ebenezer 
Henderson was born in 1784, at a little ham- 
Aet cailed “The Linn,” four and a-half miles 
from Dunfermline. He was the youngest 
son of an agricultural labourer, a very re- 
markable man for his station, and a devoted 
member of the Secession party in the Kirk 
of Scotiand. The boy who was in after years 
to extend his travels from Heclato Vesuvius, 
and from Tornea to Tiflis, had a very narrow 
escape from becoming early crippled for 
life: 

“On one occasion, when between seven and 
eight years old, the little Ebenezer—despite his 
having been promoted not many months before to 
the dignity of ‘best man’ at his brother’s wed- 
ding—-was caught in the act of perpetrating some 
childish mischief. Words being deemed an in- 
sufficient corrective, his mother laid hold of a 
stick, and thus armed, she chased the young 
delinquent into the house. Less disposed to yield 
than at the first, but finding his last chance of escape 
~ cut off, he turned suddenly round to face his pur- 
suer. The intended defiance met with a severe 
avd unlooked-for check. Making a retrograde 
movement as he turned, he came in contact with 
the edge of a cog that stood behind him, full of 
boiling whey. Into this he fell backward, and so 
terribly scalded both his legs, that when able 
again to venture out of doors he had to go on 
crutches, with every prospect of being a confirmed 
cripple. His only occupation now was that of 
keeping guard over the sheep; his best amuse- 
ment, that of conning over all the picture-books 
that came within his reach,—such as were illus- 
‘trative of Natural History being his chief delight. 

**Happily, the penalty was not life-long. One 
day he met a stranger, an old woman of the 
vagrant, if not of the mendicant tribe, who com- 
passioned his misfortune, and inquired as to the 
cause. ‘ Puir bit laddie,’ she said, ‘it’s a pity til 
see ye ganging about on stults ; gang hame, an’ 
dell yer mither til tak the cog ye fell intil,—the 
saeme cog, mark ye,—an’ fill it wi’ boilin’ water, 
am tell her til pit your legs our’t, an’ than kiver 
thame oure wi’ blankets til keep the steam in, an’ 
than Jet her stritch out ae leg, an’ than the 
tither, betimes till they come stracht.’ This 
‘being reported at home, his mother acted on the 
principle that the attempt could at least do no 
harm, and might be worth the making. Day by 
day she repeated the experiment ; and, either dis- 
tasteful ef so literal a ‘ similia similibus curantur,’ 
or else wishful to maintain the credit of a favourite 
remedy, she added to the prescription a supple- 
mextal rubbing of the limbs with hog’s lard. The 
gradual relaxing of the contracted muscles en- 
courged her to persevere, and after the lapse of 
several weeks the cure was complete.” 

Two years’ schooling at Dunfermline, added 
‘to a year and a-half of preparatory discip- 
line at a “roadside school” near the Linn, 
made up the sum total of his education 
proper. At twelve years old, it was time 
that he should be trained to something in 
the way of handicraft, though it was a little 
hard to set him going : 


“* His brother John, his senior by fifteen years, 
having set up as a clock and watch maker in the 
town, if was agreed that he should be initiated 
tnto that trade beneath the fraternal roof. To 
fraternal discipline he was by no means disposed 
te submit; and he took an early opportunity of 
showing his independence, or as he himself in 
wiser years would have termed it, his wilfulness. 
He had a strong desire to attend the races, which 
Jad for tevo years past been held on the Carnock 
road ; and being now freed from the trammels of 
school, he had set his heart on gratifying the wish. 
His brother-guardian, fearful lest he should fall 
into evil company, peremptorily forbade his going ; 
hut, despite all prohibitions, the truant found 
means to get away. The equestrian competition 





was followed by foot-races and other rustic amuse- 
ments, which were kept up in exciting succession 
till nine in the evening. It was ten o’clock before 
he could reach home, to give (no doubt) a con- 
science-stricken knock at his brother’s door. 
The window was opened. ‘ Wha’s that?’ ‘It’s 
me, it’s Ebie.” ‘Gang awa’,’ was the sole 
response; ‘ye wuna get a bed here the nicht, 
sae ye maun jist gang home til yer faither’s.’ 
3arefooted, in the guise of a true Scotch lad, off 
he set, bravely encountering the three miles’ walk, 
and presented himself at his father’s house on the 
verge of midnight. His parents, strict though 
they were about ‘elder’s ours,’ gave him a ready 
admission, but blamed him for his disobedience, 
and sent him back the next morning with due 
admonitions as to his future conduct. Mindful 
also of the saying, that ‘a man’s gift maketh 
room for him,’ his mother took care that, instead 
of going back empty-handed, he should carry with 
him a pound of butter by way of peace-offering. 
The watchmaker, and Janet his wife, showed 
themselves disposed to forgive and forget; yet 
they could not refrain from asking whether he 
had not been afraid to run past ‘the witch’s 
plantain.’ ‘Deed, no,’ was the reply; ‘I jist 
pu’d my bannit oure my e’en, and keekit (peeped) 
through a wee bit hole that wis in’t.’” 


He went on smoothly cough after this 
for a considerable time, during which he 
acquired enough knowledge of the craft to 
be of very essential service to him in after- 
life, when his wanderings had carried him 
beyond the reach of professional watch- 
makers. Having turned his hand to various 
employments, he became in 1803 a zealous 
member of the volunteer corps raised in his 
neighbourhood in expectation of Napoleon’s 
invasion ; nor was he rendered any the less 
martial in his aspirations by his conversion, 
which, more Scotorwm, is definitely announced 
to have taken place four years before. Soon 
afterwards it became plain that he had a 
very decided capability for preaching; and, 
being otherwise well qualified, he was en- 
tered at the Seminary founded by Mr. R. 
Haldane. A course of two years’ study pur- 
sued within its walls was diversified during 
one of the vacations by an interesting mis- 
sionary visit to the Orkneys; and, when the 
two years came to a close, he was appointed 
a missionary to Surat, together with a 
Mr. Paterson. This was in 1805, at which 
time the only plan for missionaries to find 
their way to the British settlements in India 
was that of sailing in Danish vessels, and 
landing at first upon Danish ground. To 
Copenhagen, therefore, the friends went ; but 
they were destined to proceed no further, 
and this detention proved to be the turning- 
point in Dr. Henderson’s life. One vessel, 
and one only, was to sail for the Kast that 
season, or in that portion of it which yet 
remained after their arrival in Denmark. 
Every berth was pre-engaged. ‘They offered 
to go in the steerage; even that was full. 
They proposed to sleep on deck, but this was 
positively refused. And on Oct. 15th they 
received an ultimatum to the effect that they 
could not by any possibility leave Denmark 
till the sailing of the spring ships. Like 
brave and true men, therefore, they set to 
work upon the spot, and Europe was thence- 
forward marked out as the scene of Hender- 
son’s labours. 


We have no space to follow him through 
his three great missionary journeys, which 
occupied the years between 1805 and 1826: 
still less through his later period of literary 
and tutorial work at Hoxton and Highbury, 
down to his death in 1858. The following 
testimony, however, recorded to his memory 
by the Committee of the Bible Society, will 


convey some notion of his active and useful 
life : 

“Having been brought into relation with plans 
bearing more immediately upon the circulation of 
the Scriptures, he continued, with Dr. Paterson, 
to make this the prominent object of his labours 
in the north of Europe. Subsequently, he became 
one of the accredited agents of the Society ; and 
for some years rendered a large amount of valuable 
service, helping to kindle an ardent zeal for 
the spread of Divine truth, and promoting in 
various ways the formation of societies, based cn 
the same principles and working for the same end 
as that which he represented. The visitation he 
undertook for these purposes was very extended, 
including not only Iceland, Denmark, Sweden, 
but also many parts of the vast dominions of 
Russia. In the prosecution of his many labours 
he displayed a spirit of self-denial combined with 
a resolute perseverance and sound judgment. 
Possessed of no ordinary piety, and manifesting 
great singleness of purpose, he contributed in no 
small degree to awaken and sustain an interest in 
many lands for the dissemination of the sacred 
volume. 

“He continued to act as an agent of the Society 
till the year 1823, when circumstances induced 
him to resign a position which he had filled with 
much honour to himself and great advantage to 
the Society. 

‘* After his official connection with the Society 
was terminated, Dr. H.’s love to it was unabated ; 
he continued to watch over its important opera- 
tions with undiminished interest, and on many 
occasions gave important aid either by advocating 
publicly the claims of the Society, or affording his 
advice on delicate and difficult questions relating 
to the editorial department. The Society was also 
placed under obligations to him for editing ver- 
sions of the Danish and Turkish Scriptures, a 
duty for which he was well qualified by his 
eminent scholarship and great acquirements. 

“The committee, in closing this necessarily 
short sketch of the services rendered to the Society 
by their deceased friend, desire to have in grateful 
remembrance the untiring zeal, purity of motive, 
and catholicity of spirit by which his labours for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society were 
uniformly distinguished.” 








Political Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Joseph de Maistre. [Mémoires, Politiques, 
&c.] With elucidations, &e. By Albert 
Blane. (Paris: Librairie Nouvelle.) 


“We must preach incessantly to subjects the 
blessings of authority, and to kings the 
blessings of liberty,” is a sentence said to 
occur in Joseph de Maistre’s private corre- 
spondence, and which M. Blanc has selected 
as the epigraph for the present volume. All 
the world knows the fervour with which the 
author of the “ Soirées de St. Petersbourg”’ 
proclaimed the advantages of authority, and 
before he has completed the work, of which 
this volume is an instalment, M. Blanc 
hopes to make it equally clear that M. de 
Maistre was in reality a Liberal. Young 
Sardinia, seemingly, is indignant that one of 
the greatest of its national writers—though 
he wrote in French, not in Italian—should 
be regarded exclusively as an apostle of 
absolutism, political and religious. ‘The task 
of rehabilitation has been executed so far 
with ability and industry, by M. Blanc. 
Count Cavour placed at his disposal the 
Royal archives, which contain De Maistre’s 
diplomatic correspondence, and from this 
and from other materials at his command the 
editor has selected with judgment the most 
interesting passages, personal, autobio- 
graphical, and historical, whether bearing 
on his theory or not. M. Blanc is evidently 
well read in the biography of M. de Maistre, 
and in the history of Sardinia. His bio- 





graphical and historical commentary is at 
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once full and terse, and he writes with spirit 
andclearness. 'Tothosewhoknow De Maistre’s | 
published works it is needless to say M. | 
Blanc’s successin proving his thesisisof avery | 
limited kind. More than a half success was, | 
indeed, from the very nature of the case, out | 
of the question. “But the volume is a| 
valuable contribution to the life and times of 
one of the most remarkable men whom 

modern Italy has produced, and has a 

special interest at the present crisis. The 

book is all the more welcome that it takes 

us behind the scenes, and in spite of the 

solemnity of its title, exhibits the author of 
the fiery disquisition, ‘Du Pape,” in easy 

undress and in familiar, often playful, com- 

mune with his fellow men. 

De Maistre was born of a noble family of 
Savoy in 1754, and was educated in seclu- 
sion, and with great strictness, for the 
magistracy. The French Revolution of 
1789 found him a senator of Savoy. On the 
annexation of Savoy to France in 1792, he 
was sent to Lausanne on a semi-diplomatic 
mission, and there he talked with Gibbon, 
laughed at Madame de Staél and Benjamin 
Constant, and published some of his earliest 
works, among them the “ Considérations sur 
Ja France.” Then began what M. Blanc 
calls “ the fatal alliance between Piedmont 
and Austria,” a connection which De Maistre 
energetically but vainly opposed. In fact, 
hostility to Austria constitutes De Maistre’s 
sole claim to “liberalism,” and of this hos- 
tility, no doubt, M. Blane furnishes ample 
proofs from a very early date. In 1794, 
terrified by the successes of the French, and 
persuaded into the Austrian alliance, Victor 
Amadeus signed the treaty of Valen- 
ciennes, by which he gave up to Austria the 
Navarese in exchange for Ausiria’s possible 
future conquests in Provence and Dau- 
phiné. “See,” wrote M. de Maistre then, 
“See the principle established by Austria 
since the year 1789, and which has deter- 
mined our whole career : 





‘“‘The King of Sardinia, placed between us and 
France, was invulnerable, through the balance 
which he kept. Now that he recoils horror- 
struck from an alliance with a band of regicides, 
he is ours, we shall do with him what we please.” 


Another favourite principle not less lumi- 
nous laid down by Austria is: 

‘All that can be taken from the enemy is ours, 
even the property of a friend. Consequently, we 
only defend Piedmont to provoke the French ; 
then we will recover it from the latter for our- 
selves.” 

The result of the treaty of Valenciennes 
was the armistice of Cherasco, concluded on 
the 27th April, 1796, by which the King of 
Sardinia, instead of imaginary acquisitions 
in Provence and Dauphiné, surrendered 
seven of his provinces to France. Victor 
Amadeus died soon afterwards, and his 
successor Charles Emmanuel, after further 
spoliations, took refuge in the island of 
Sardinia, and abdicated in 1802 in favour of 
Victor Emmanuel his brother. Despoiled 
by France and distrustful of Austria, the 
new King of Sardinia turned to Russia, 
which, in the course of Suwarrow’s successful 
campaigns, had manifested some apparently 
generous feeling towards him. M. de Maistre 
was sent as ambassador to St. Petersburgh. 
His salary was so small that he was obliged 
to leave his wife and family behind. He 
was “snubbed” by the advisers of the 
monarch to whom he was sacrificing every- 
thing, and he received but scanty encourage- 
ment from the Emperor Alexander. But | 





misfortune, instead of exasperating his fiery 
nature, seems tohave softened andetherialised 
it. The contact of the rigid De Maistre with 
poverty and humiliation elicited strange 
scintillations of humour. His descriptions 
of his position breathe a tone of perpetual 
cheerfulness, even when he has to announce 
that while Caulincourt (the French minister) 
gave “a magnificent supper, at which there 
were seven pears worth 300 francs each,” he 
himself is reduced at home to “a little bad 
beer.” These confidences of the prophetic 
De Maistre, a man “terribly in earnest,” if 
ever there was one, are extremely amusing. 

De Maistre’s St. Petersburgh mission 
closed in 1817, and this volume concludes 
with his correspondence for 1810, the year of 
Napoleon’s marriage with an Austrian arch- 
duchess, and when the hopes of the King of 
Sardinia had sunk to their lowest. De 
Maistre’s more famous books had not yet 
appeared, and the next volume of the work, 
if circumstances permit its publication, may 
be expected to be still more interesting, con- 
taining as it will his correspondence during 
the throes of authorship and the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon. As it is, there are 
many interesting and lively notices of Russia, 
its people, and its court, under Alexander L., 
whose only fault, in the eyes of De Maistre, 
was that very liberalism which M. Blanc 
wishes to thrust on De Maistre himself. The 
editor candidly publishes, without seeming 
to see how it tells against his theory, the 
letter from which we take the following 
extract: 

‘The general spirit of the age, wholly inclined 
towards independence, familiarity with foreigners, 
the perusal of pernicious books, and the impru- 
dence of the government which has fayoured with 
all its influence a dangerous system of education, 
will produce their natural result. The emperor 
has at heart a feeling of contempt for the consti- 
tution of his empire, and this feeling powerfully 
favours the spirit of innovation. 1 sometimes 
suppose that he intends to establish an inter- 
mediary class, a tiers état. 1 believe, too, that he 
is not at all a friend of the grand theory of grades. 
All this makes one tremble, the more so that 
there is no moral principle in this country which 
can serve as a supplement or as a corrective to 
the laws.” 

What follows a little afterwards is worth 
quoting : 

‘A gentleman in the government of Karkoff, 
quite in a private station, took it into his head to 
write to his Imperial Majesty letters, in which he 
lectured him without ceremony on the abuses of 
the governmental administration, warning him 
that it was still possible to mend matters, but 
that if his Majesty went to sleep, he might anti- 
cipate the worst consequences, even personal 
calamities, which the writer by no means dis- 
guised. Some of his letters were received ; after 
which he was warned to write no more. But the 
provincial Nathan came to the capital, when he 
addressed to the emperor a still longer and more 
detailed letter, and in this he warned him, among 
other things, not to imitate, in mutters of re- 
ligion and morality, Frederick IL., Joseph IL., 
and Catherine II., those curses of the world. 
Nothing is more true ; but you will admit, Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, that in the country of despotism 
a letter of this kind is a very singular document. 
You will ask me, doubtless, what happened / 
What happened was this: copies were made of 
extracts from the immense letter to be submitted 
to the emperor, and in the meantime the writer 
is here tranquil and unmolested. There is no 
country where more anomalies are to be met with. 
You find here the extremes of slavery and of 
liberty. I have often said (and I believe it to be 

a cardinal truth), that it is not sabre-strokes 
given once in a way that make men discontented 
and impatient, but, on the contrary, repeated | 











pin-pricks. Now, there are no pin-pricks here 
The Russian who detests minutix and petty ob- 
servances treats others as he would like te be 
treated himself. Never in the common aetions 
of life do you find authority in your path. Do as 
you like is the universal, the fundamental law in 
St. Petersburgh.” 

Fully convinced of the ultimate dawnfal?, 
of Napoleon, and of his master’s restoration 
to his Italian states, De Maistre, in hiss 
diplomatic exile at St. Petersburgh, was 
fond of speculating on the future of Say-- 
dinia. Patriot as he was, he saw the diffi- 
culties of aggrandising a country situated 
between two such powerful neighbours as 
France and Austria : 

‘*Why should I aggrandise this house? Austria. 
will say. ,Is it to place in its hands a pair ef my 
possessions in Italy, and to expose the rest of 
them too? Why should J aggrandise it? France 
will say. Is it to furnish it with the means ef 
building some more citadels on the Alps, and of 
giving to Austria, when the King of Sardinia shat 
deem it expedient, a decisive weight against me * 
All the world, therefore, is interested in keeping ws 
down.” 

Even supposing France and Austria t@ 
consent to the aggrandisement of therr little 
neighbour, M. de Maistre, with all his zeal 
for the greatness of his country, saw ather 
obstacles in the way : 

**T do not know any nation, more truly 8 nation, 
and which has more national unity than the 
Piedmontese ; but this unity turns against the 
nation, or rather against the reigning house, by 
its opposition to any political amalgamation. 
Never lose from sight this axiom: ‘ No natica: 
voluntarily obeys another.’ Present the house of 
Savoy to all the nations of Italy who have test 
their sovereigns : all will swear allegiance to it if 
it establishes itself among them—but if it were 
always to have its seat at Turin, all would refuse. 
Subject the Lombards or the Genoese to om 
sovereigns, they will tell you that they are: 
governed by a Piedmontese. . . . I know ne 
people whom I would place above the Pied- 
montese, for what we call good sense and jadg- 
ment, but when they came into Savoy to commant 
this good sense was no longer the same, and made 
them commit considerable faults.” 

M. Blanc replies, very naturally from his 
point of view, that a national parliament 
would reconcile the various states of [taly to 
the apparent sovereignty of Piedmont, and 
that the Genoese, under constitutional 
government, are content with their annexa- 
tion to Sardinia. But certainly this was 
not a solution of the problem which ever 
occurred to De Maistre, who finds fanlt, as 
has been seen, with the slightly Liberal 
tendencies of the Emperor Alexander. M. 
Blanc has broken down in his demonstration, 
but he has given us an interesting volume, 
which, we hope, though we scarcely expect 
it, may soon be followed by its promisek 
successor. 
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Love-Letters of Eminent Persons. Edited by 
Charles Martel. (William Lay.) 
LovE-LETTERS are chiefly interesting to the 
young, to whom they are studies or perhaps 
models, more frequently revelations of the 
world they do not know, and long to enter. 
To men and women who have done ihe same 
things for themselves they seem stilted, 
insipid, or ridiculous: according as the 
romantic element or the sentimental pre- 
dominates, also according to the degree of 
literary culture in the writer. Placed before 
us in books without context or dramatic 
situation to lead up to them, wanting the 





subtle magnetism of those addressed to 
ourselves, they seem only cold and formak 
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expositions, or absurd travesties, of the 
feeling that was so true and genuine, so 
natural, so unaffected, so living when we 
dealt with it. Besides, published love- 
ietters have always the air of having been 
written for publication. There is a precision 
zhout them, which we do not find in the 


5 


ietters of those nobodies who never contem- 
plated type and hot-pressed when they sat 
down to assure each other of their devoted 
i fection—a regard to grammar and the pro- 
prieties of diction quite out of keeping with 
the disorders of fove—a careful, analytical, 
intellectual tone which poor Tootles, writing 
to say how he dreamt of his dear Kiddlenms 
last night, could never think of mastering; 
hut somehow Tootles and his  slipshod 
«rammar, his ridiculous endearments, and 
his absurd phrases, seems to us a more 
«enuine lover than half of those whose love 
discourses have got into print, and are 
luuded as the models of their kind. Two or 
three generations ago too, the style was so 
<iiferent to anything we have now that it 

uite breaks up all unity of feeling; and 
when we come to an “I assure you, 
Madam,” or “believe me, Sir,” in the 
midst of a stately red-heeled declaration 
of ardours and transports, and the rest 
of the jargon common to the “ metaphysical 
Jove” so abhorred by De Stael, it is like 
the lifting of a mask, or the introduction 
of the unknown tongues. Suddenly inter- 
rupting his discourse, which perhaps is 
{ 


i 
x 





uching upon nature and simplicity, my 
gentleman draws himself up, makes a low 
how with his hat crushed against his heart, 
my lady drops acurtsey and flirts her fan 
before her face; and then they go on again, 
about “dear charms” and “ amiable conversa- 
fion,’ and so accomplish the certain stage 
Jaid down by the professors as absolutely 
necessary to be gone over before anythiny 
else is attempted. 
xhown most clearly in the letters of Ninon 
de l’Enclos to the Marquis de Sevigné; 
wherein she counsels him how best to woo, 
and how most scientifically to win, a certain 
coy Marquise, whose capture seems to have 
heen a work of some drawing-room difficulty. 
But Ninon understood human nature, both 
with and without rouge and patches; and 
nothing can be more cynically true than the 
letter wherein she tells De Sevigné that 
women love in obedience to “a certain blind 
and mechanical impulse,” and not because of 
the peculiar graces or merits of the man 
‘hey love. Of course the whole correspon- 
dence is in the red-heel and laced-coat style; 
but it is nevertheless full of the most daring 
phrases—phrases that might be isolated into 
axioms, like Rochefoucauld’s immortal words; 
and with no higher or more generous view 
of humanity and love than that which he 
took. The authenticity of these letters has 
been doubted, and their authorship ascribed 
t M. L. Damours ; but they read so like 
what Ninon would have written that one 
wishes to believe them hers, as the most 


y 


¢haracteristic rounding off one could frame | 


for her life. 

Mr. Martel has not attempted to make his 
hook humorous, by admitting into it any of 
those indiscreet epistles from uncultivated 
lovers, which call forth such roars of laughter 
in a breach of promise case, and gain the 
dady powerful damages. His collection is all 
of the serious and romantic order—Abelard 
and Heloise; Marianna and Chamilly ; Julia 
de |’Espinasse, beloved by D’Alembert, and 
the lover of De Mora and Guibert as well; 
the solitary letter extant from the Chevalier 





This kind of teaching is | 


d’Aydie to Mademoiselle Aissé; Swift and 
Vanessa, with the episodes of Sacharissa and 
Varina, whom by the way Swift addresses 
as “ Madam,” to while away the intervals ; 
Sterne and Miss L ; Napoleon and 
Josephine, by far the most natural of them 
all; Nelson and Lady Hamilton—with others 
of the same class—out of these, all full of a 
tremendous amount of sentiment, we can get 
no fun or amusement, nothing on which to 
address a special jury, or to draw a smile 
from the judge. All, excepting Napoleon’s, 
are more or less lugubrious and pathetic; the 
High Art of love-writing; which after a 
short course grows wearisome and cloying ; 
demanding too much tension of mind ever 
to become popular, excepting with the very 
young or inordinately romantic. The most 
noticeable thing in these letters is the greater 
amount of passion on the woman’s side which 
they show. Almost all the women’s letters 
are filled with reproaches for the cruelty, 
neglect, coldness, disdain, &c., lately shown 
them by their lovers; very few, compara- 
tively, are simple happy love letters, an- 
swering loving protestations. Vanessa dies 
because of “those killing, killing words” of 
her coarse, half-mad, seltish, and ignoble 
“ Cad;” Marianna pursues, courts, entreats, 
and flatters Chamilly, who deserts her; 
Heloise submits patiently to Abelard’s 
unfeeling rebukes for her intemperate love ; 
and Lady Mary Pierrepoint offers herself to 
Mr. Montagu with all imaginable frankness, 
good sense, and want of affectation ; but she 
makes none the less a distinct offer, though 
she is the woman and he the man, and 
though she disguised her meaning under 
the safe name of “friendship.” Ah! it was 
the same kind of friendship, my Lady 
Mary, that Laura wanted from the sculptor 
for her temple in the grove, and nothing 
less than the substitute which she chose 
would have served your turn any more 
than hers! Some of Sterne’s letters to 
Miss L. are infinitely tiresome. Written 
in the style of the “ Sentimental Journey,” 
and carrying out all the sickly tender- 
ness of fancy, all the morbid exaltation of 
intellectual emotion so visible in this, they 
seem to us even more unreal than many 
others in the collection. The use of the 
second person singular is also against the 
every-day naturalness of the style, for men 
when they are in hearty earnest do not 
write whole pages of “thou” and “thine,” 
but run off into the merest colloquialisms, 
far too eager and too much in earnest to 
stop for the best word, or to debate on the 
most telling sentence. It is only such men 
as Rudolph who say to themselves, “ (a fait 
toujours son effet!” when they round off 
their phrases with the mot de riquewr; only 
such men as Lawrence Sterne, who can say 
of the trees and vegetables, which his mis- 
tress is leaving, “Oh, happy modification of 
matter! they will remain insensible of thy 








loss.” Fancy a cabbage being “a happy 
modification of matter” because it could not 
“ compose an elegy,” which friend Lawrence 
almost expected it to do, when Miss L. left 
the country! A short extract of Goethe’s 
correspondence with Bettina is given; pain- 
ful as it must necessarily be when the hoary, 
experienced, blasé man feasts like a ghoul 


child. Things which go by worse names 
are less criminal than those intellectual 
seductions which sap the very life of the 
soul, and destroy the true virginity of the 
mind. Great as Goethe was in much, in his 
relations with women he was merely a sel- 


fish egotist; making “ studies,” while they 
poured out their hearts to him, and watching 
the conscious or unconscious revelations of 
their feelings as coolly as an anatomist 
watches the quivering of the lacerated 
muscles. Doubtless Bettina was what people 
call a “very coming” young lady, and not 
quite the child she seemed; but Goethe 
played on her to the utmost; and her pre- 
servation from heart-wreck and ruin was 
owing to her own elastic nature, not to his 
unselfishness, or generous refusal to take 
advantage of her childish infatuation. Mr. 
Lewes and Carlyle would make us think 
otherwise ; but partisans are never critics, 
and admiration for the most part excludes 
justice. For ourselves we have but pity for 
the poor passion-tost girl, writing in the dim 
night with her lips yet fevered by the “last 
kiss,” of which she speaks so rapturously, 
and nothing but contempt for the cold 
statuesque idealist who tampers so know- 
ingly with his “sweet-minded child,” and 
raises or represses her passions and vague 
desires at his will. Turn from this morbid 
unhealthiness, this sensual sentimentality, 
to Bonaparte’s hearty, vigorous, unidealistic 
letters. They are refreshing beyond words; 
like a healthy man’s strong grasp after the 
sickly touch of disease. What true letters 
they are! how real in their rough love! 
how manly in their unrefined vigour! He 
sends kisses to Josephine and her lap-dog ; 
now he tenderly abuses her, now more 
tenderly caresses; sometimes he calls her 
loving, wicked names ; and always makes us 
feel, as doubtless Josephine herself felt, that 
here at least was truth, and a real if unsen- 
timental love. This is one of his short war- 
notes : 

‘*T write very often to you, my dear love, but 
very seldom hear from you. You are a fickle, 
ugly, wicked creature. Perfidious ! to deceive a 
poor husband and ardent lover! Must he forfeit 
his rights because he is far away, burdened with 
difficulties, cares, and fatigue? Without his 
Josephine, without the assurance of her love, what 
remains for him on earth? What can he do? 
A thousand loving kisses. 

‘* BONAPARTE.” 


. . . 


The next has “ a thousand thousand kisses, 
as tender as my heart ;” and the next again 
is curiously tender : 

**T don’t love you a bit; on the contrary, I 
detest you. You are an ugly, stupid, wicked 
hussy. You never write to me, and you do not 
love your husband. You know the delight your 





on the warm heart-blood of an undeveloped | 


letters afford me, and yet you send me only half- 
a-dozen hurried lines. 

‘Pray, madam, what do you do with yourself 
all day? What important business is it that pre- 
vents your writing to your fond lover? What 
affection stifles and puts aside the love, the tender 
and constant love, you promised me? Who can 
this new wonder be, this new lover, that absorbs 
all your time, tyrannises over your days, and 
prevents you from thinking of your husband? 
Take care, Josephine, some fine night, the doors 
closed, and I'll surprise you. 

‘‘But seriously, I am very uneasy, my dear 
love, at receiving no news of you: write me four 
pages immediately, full of those charming things 
that fill my heart with tenderness and delight. 

“‘T hope to embrace you before long, then I 
shall cover you with a million burning kisses. 

‘¢ BONAPARTE.” 


Nelson’s letters to Lady Hamilton are as 
| passionate, but with a spice of sentiment 11 
them unknown to Bonaparte. Sailors are 
| generally given to a mild form of idealism, 
| in curious contrast to their rough outward 
life, and Nelson was no exception to the law 
dominating the salt-water world. He makes 
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verses too, ofakind; and his Guardian Angel 
answers them in a like form and strain : 


LORD NELSON TO HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
From my best cable tho’ I am forced to part, 
I leave my anchor in my Angel’s heart: 
Love, like a pilot, shall the pledge defend, 
And for a prong his happiest quiver lend. 

He is jealous ; another sailor characteristic 
distinct from suspicion, which does not 
belong to them: and he expresses his jealousy 
plainly enough: 

“St. George, March, 1801. 

‘‘ Having my truly Dearest Friend got through 
a great deal of business, I am enabled to do 
justice to my private feelings which are fixed ever 
on you and about you, whenever the public service 
does not arrest my attention. I have read all 
your kind and affectionate letters, and have read 
them frequently over and committed them to the 
flames much against my inclination. There was 
one I rejoiced not to have read at the time. It was 
where you consented to dine and sing with s 
Thank God it was not so. Icould not have borne 
it and now less than ever, but I now know he 
never can dine with you, for you would go out of 
the house rather than suffer it. And as to letting 
him hear you sing, I only hope he will be struck 
deaf, and you dumb, sooner than such a thing 
should happen; but I know it now never can. 
You cannot think how my feelings are alive 
towards you, probably more than ever, and they 
never can be diminished. My hearty endeavours 
shall not be wanting to improve and to give us 
new ties of regard and affection. Eleven o'clock, 
your dear letters just come on board; they are 
sympathetic with my own feelings, and I trust we 
shall soon meet to part no more. Recollect I am 
for ever yours, aye for ever while life remains. 

“Yours, yours, faithfully, 
‘* NELSON AND BRONTE. 

“‘T charge my only friend to keep well and 
think of her Nelson’s Glory.” 

In another letter he says that the thought 
of seeing her again “vibrates through his 
nerves, for his love for her is as unbounded as 
the ocean.’ Whether his love in return 
did really fill the heart of the bewitching, 
beautiful, unprincipled woman, who was his 
lost genius, and no Guardian Angel at all, 
who cast the only stains on his name that lie 
there, and who, by her fatal blandishments, 
could seduce him to an act of treachery and 
bad_ faith—whether his love for her honestly 
made her life and satisfied her luxurious 
nature—we do not know. We can scarcely 
believe that Romney’s “ Gypsy-Bacchante ” 
had spirituality enough to love anything 
beyond social luxury and sensuous pleasures: 
that arch, lovely, wicked face had nothing 
But true 
love—love worthy of its name—cannot exist 
without both. Anything lower is a sham, or 
&@ mere instinct, as Ninon del’Enclos told 
us years ago. 

Mr. Martel gives us a few lines of Pope’s 
frigid concetti addressed to Lady Mary 
Montagu ; and bluff King Harry contributes 
his quota in two or three burly notes, 
inscribed to his “ Mistress and Friend,” his 
“own Sweet Heart,” Anne Boleyn. She 
sends back a coy reply; cat-like luring him 
on to further advances, while seeming to 
repel those already made. All women are 
more or less feline in their natures: but woe 
to the men who represent the mice! Mr. 
Martel might have made a much larger and 
more varied collection of love-letters; and 
for our own parts we regret the want of that 
rich and universal “comic element,” which 
we think might have been advantageously 
introduced. As it is, however, the present 
collection will please the youthful and 
imaginative, without revealing too much of 








those mysteries which all young people desire 
to know for themselves, and which the laws 
of life have made of primary importance to 
the world. 





The Theology of Geologists. By William 
Gillespie. (Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black.) 

No existing controversy has hitherto been 
more thoroughly unsatisfactory or barren of 
results than that concerning the discordance 
between the recently discovered facts of 
geology, and the generally received account 
of the creation of the world which is con- 
tained in the Mosaic records. How much 
soever we may regret that such should be 
the case, we cannot profess to be astonished 
at it. The truth of the matter is, we believe, 
that this discordance, the apparent existence 
of which no one familiar with geological 
facts will deny, is not to be removed in the 
present state of our knowledge. Those who 
regard the records contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and those written in the book of 
Nature as the work of the same Divine 
author, can attribute any apparent dis- 
crepancy between them only to our imper- 
fect reading of one or the other history. 
But this conclusion, however reasonable, 
does not satisfy the majority of disputants. 
They prefer either each broadly to deny the 
other’s conclusions, and to bandy acrimo- 
nious charges of impiety on the one hand, 
and of bigotry on the other; or, if more 
charitably disposed towards persons, they 
revenge themselves on facts, and, by a care- 
ful distortion of Scripture statements on one 
hand and of geological discoveries on the 
other, endeavour to bring the two into an 
incomplete and limping harmony. The book 
before us is so striking an example of the 
employment of both these objectionable 
methods of proceeding as to deserve, on this 
account alone, 2 somewhat extended exami- 
nation. Mr. Gillespie is the author of two 
other works on more directly theological 
subjects, complimentary notices of which are 
pretixed to this volume, from which we learn 
that he is considered by his Scotch brethren 
as “a remarkably intelligent, shrewd, and 
profound man,” and as “a close reasoner” 
whose “ talent embraces argument, learning, 
and sarcastic retort.” It may not be unin- 
teresting to examine the mode of reasoning 
of “such an accomplished and powerful con- 
troversialist.” 

As far as we can gather from the adver- 
tisement and preface prefixed to this volume, 
the two articles of which it consists were 
originally published in a _ semi-religious 
periodical, entitled Macphail’s Edinbwrgh 
Ecclesiastical Journal and Literary Review. 
The first deals with the late Hugh Miller; 
the second with the Rev. Paton J. Gloag, 
minister of Dunning, in Perthshire, author 
of a work called “The Primeval World;” 
while a third geologist, the Rev. Dr. John 
Fleming, lately deceased, is disposed of 
in an appendix. The immediate cause of the 
republication of these articles appears to have 
been the appearance, in the Witness news- 
paper, of a memoir of Dr. Fleming, in which 
the names of Fleming, Miller, and Chalmers 
are held up to admiration, while the writers 
in Macphail’s Magazine are characterised as 
“the men who are most dangerous to 
Christianity in the present day.” Mr. Gil- 
lespie, we presume on sufficient grounds, 
assumes that he is the writer especially 
alluded to in this declaration, which, in the 
vein of sarcastic retort for which he is so 





valued by his contemporaries, he describes 
as “proceeding either from the grossest 
ignorance and boobyism, worthy of the 
throne of duncedom itself, or else from 
the most grievous (personal, or sect?) 
malignity.” Accordingly he retaliates by 
republishing his articles, with emendations 
and additions. He joins issue with Hugh 
Miller and Mr. Gloag on the same point, viz., 
the method of reconciling the fact, of which 
geology furnishes such irrefragable proof, 
that the animals which inhabited the earth 
and sea in pre-Adamite periods were subject 
to the law of death, with the Scripture 
statement that “ by man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.” Nor was it merely 
a painless extinction to which the pre- 
Adamite creatures were subjected, but a 
death of violence and suffering, as is proved 
by the discovery of the remains of car- 
nivorous animals provided with weapons of 
destruction and torture of a far more terrible 
nature than those possessed by the fiercest 
beasts of prey that now inhabit the earth. 
How reconcile these proofs of death and 
suffering with the universal goodness of God ? 
Hugh Miller simply accepts the fact on the 
geological evidence, and asserts that, in the 
divine government, the matter of fact always 
determines the question of right; and, bor- 
rowing an expression of Goethe's, recognises 
in the God of nature and providence the God 
of the Old Testament. Mr. Gillespie’s method 
of opposing these views has at least the 
merit of simplicity. It consists, mainly, in 
charging their author with heresy, in that he, 
being an office-bearer in the Free Church of 
Scotland, virtually adopts the tenet of the 
Gnostics, that the God of the New Testament 
dispensation is a different Being from the 
God of the Old Testament; and in dwelling 
on the effect which the contemplation of such 
a world of woe and suffering probably had 
in unsettling the reason of the geologist and 
hastening his untimely end. 

Mr. Gloag, unlike Hugh Miller, is not 
content with merely accepting the fact that 
death prevailed in the world before man 
sinned, but heendeavours to prove that it is not 
contradicted by the statements of revelation ; 
and further, that death among the inferior 
animals, even though accompanied b 
violence, is a benevolent dispensation. We 
have no intention of discussing the sound- 
ness of these views: our business is solely 
with the way in which they are dealt with 
by Mr. Gillespie. Hugh Miller, he informs 
us, has been handled gently, because “ his 
aberrations, philosophical and hermeneutical, 
were redeemed by the genius of the man:” 
but in the case of “our divine of Dunning 
Parish,” such forbearance is out of the 
question, for “ here are greater aberrations, 
both in philosophy and divinity, without, 
alas! a ray of that redeeming or counter- 
acting genius which, in every case where it 
exists, causes us—in spite of ourselves—to 
forgive, when, as either philosophers or 
Christians, we cannot but disagree.” Against 
such an adversary, Mr. Gillespie naturally 
employs by preference the weapon of 
“sarcastic retort.” Accordingly we are told 
that “nothing can exceed the poverty of 
good sense—perhaps the poverty of good 
meaning—which stands out in that com- 
mentation ;” we are called upon to admire 
“the external, crass, and coarse exposition 
of one of the grandest passages of Scripture,” 
and to sympathise with Mr. Gillespie in his 
“thankless task of exposing flimsy, fleshly 
theologising.” If we did not know who the 
author of “The Primeval World ” really is, we 
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gst ae % . . . is ¥€ oF 
might imagine “that some sneering infidel, 


master of his face, was ironically sapping the 
creed of Almighty Benevolence, by most 
unsolemn and anti-benevolent sneer.’ When 
Mr. Gloag urges the well-known and now 
generally received view that the law of 
reproduction implies, as its counterpart, the 
law of dissolution, we are told that “the 
combined nonsense and impiety of this 
passage are wonderful.” “ But why,” adds 
Mr. Gillespie, “expose by analysis the 
impiety, in combination with absurdity, 
involved in these sentences of our divine ¥ 
Extravagant folly could no farther go, and 
much latent impiety there is.” Finally, the 
victim is dismissed with the following 
admonition, delivered, we are expressly told, 
“with no little solemnity.” “Let your little 
man be either Divine or Geologist. But let 
such leave it to his betters to unite the two 
characters in a creditable manner. ‘The 
interests of religion imperatively demand 
that this should be so. Your little man 
should make it a matter of conscience.” 

Still more astounding is the manner in 
which Mr. Gillespie deals with the late 
Dr. Fleming. His name, it will be re- 
membered, was coupled with those of Miller 
and Chalmers in the article in the Witness 
which may be regarded as the proximate 
cause of the book before us: “and, if it 
should turn out that, in consequence, the 
Rev. Doctor is, owing to the requirements of 
the case, handled rather roughly,” the fault, 
Mr. Gillespie urges, will rest with the 
writer of the article in question. Thus 
warned, we naturally turn with considerable 
anxiety to the appendix to which the case of 
Dr. Fleming is relegated; and we are 
astonished to find that, in neither of the two 
parts of which it consists, is Dr. Fleming’s 
name mentioned in connection with the sub- 
ject of the present controversy. In the first 
part, Mr. Bayne, editor of the Witness, and 
the reputed author of the offending article, 
is briefly and temperately maltreated; and 
from the second we learn that the sole 
ground of Mr. Gillespie’s objection to Dr. 
Fleming is, that in a recent law-suit, in 
which the former was plaintiff, the latter 
gave evidence on a scientific point in favour 
of the defendant. The point at issue in this 
somewhat celebrated case (Gillespie v. Rus- 
sel & Son) was, whether a certain mineral 
which had been found on Mr. Gillespie's 
estate of T'orbanehill was, or was not, to be 
regarded as coal. If it were coal, the right 
of working it belonged to Messrs. Russel; 
if not, this right remained with Mr. Gil- 
lespie. All the most noted scientific men of 
Great Britain were summoned as witnesses 
on one side or the other; and Dr. Fleming 
was one of those who expressed the opinion 
that the mineral in question was true coal. 
Mr. Gillespie lost his case, and revenged 
himself by entering upon a correspondence 
with Dr. Fleming, the tone of which may be 
judged from the fact, that in the course of 
it, Dr. Fleming is charged with “ gross and 
scandalous falsehood.” It is a portion of his 
contributions to this correspondence that 
Mr. Gillespie has reprinted in the second 
part of his appendix, accompanying them 
(incredible as it may seem) by a comic song 
(with a chorus, “ With a hi, do, presto, and 
fol de rol”), which appeared at the time, in 
which Dr. Fleming and his evidence are 
made bitter fun of, to the best of the writer's 
ability. It is difficult to conceive the tone 
of mind of a man who, professing a pecu- 
liarly exalted Christianity, could imagine 
that the requirements of a discussion on the 


Theology of Geologists call upon him to rake 





up this heap of personal and ribald abuse of 
a dead antagonist. Fortunately, Mr. Gil- 


| lespie furnishes us with his own explanation 
| of the phenomenon, which is so eminently 


characteristic that we must quote it entire. 
It would be superfluous to add any comment 
to a passage, the flippant brutality of which 
is, we verily believe, unparalleled even in 
the annals of geologico-theological contro- 
versy :— 

‘* And as I have been brought, thus singularly, 
into posthumous relationship with the name, or 
manes, of the Rev. Dr. John Fleming, so there 
shall be added another appendix, having reference 
to a relation which the Reverend Doctor himself 
and I bore to each other, while as yet he was 
ranked among sublunary things. The appendix 
in question shall give some account of a ‘ Corre- 
spondence’—may I say a celebrated correspond- 
ence {—which took place between the Reverend 
Doctor and me ‘in reference to certain matters 
connected with Minerals and Morals.’ There 
seems to be some sort of spiritual connection be- 
tween us, seeing that our connection has not 
ceased with the corporeal life of Dr. Fleming, but 
has survived, in this positive manner, his 
removal to the shades. But whether the spiritual 
relation be one of sympathy, or, as is rather to be 
supposed, one of antipathy ; he who can envisage 
truths appertaining to the spiritual world—that 
is, that higher or inner world with which we, even 
while here, are more really connected by strong 
bonds than we are tied to the outer sphere, our 
crass earthly envelope, of gross sense—he, I say, 
who can envisage such truths must be left to 
determine.” 

Mr. Gillespie’s book does not furnish us 
with many opportunities. of estimating his 
scientific attainments ; but it would appear 
that his knowledge of chemistry is certainly 
of a peculiar nature. In a letter to the 
Mining Journal, apropos of the Torbanehill 
case, which Mr. Gillespie indorses and re- 
prints in his appendix, Dr. Fleming is stig- 
matised as “a philosopher whose chemistry 
makes no allowance for the difference 
between fixed carbon and volatile carbon.” 
This is, we will venture to say, the first in- 
timation which chemists have received of 
the volatility of carbon under any circum- 
stances. ‘The distinction intended to be 
drawn is, we presume, that between free and 
combined carbon ; but the confusion in terms 
does not argue favourably for the author’s 
familiarity with chemical language. 

Hitherto we have considered only the 
critical and destructive portion of Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s controversial powers; it now remains 
for us to regard him as a theorist, and to 
notice very briefly the hypothesis by which 
he proposes to reconcile the conflicting 
statements of theology and geology in the 
case under discussion. In the first place, 
he “confidently posites that moral axiom- 
truths, founded on our moral nature, and 
metaphysical axiom-truths, derived from our 
intellectual nature, are truer than any 
physical truths whatever.” Still, he does 
not deny the facts of geology: he grants 
that the pre-Adamite animals did really 
exist, and that they were originally created 
by God. But, he proceeds, when they came 
from the hands of God, they were not 
furnished with those weapons of torture 
and destruction which, as their remains 
abundantly prove, they subsequently pos- 
sessed. ‘The existence of these deadly 
weapons, and of the reign of suffering and 
death of which they are direct evidence, 
must, the Scripture tells us, be owing to sin. 
Not, however, to human sin, since man was 
not yet created. ‘To whose sin, then? Ob- 





viously to that of the Devil and his angels, 
“Thus,” says Mr. Gillespie, in his own pe- 
culiar language, “is solved, generally, the 
problem as to the originating cause of the 
specialities of those mysteries.” And he 
finds a strong corroboration of his view in 
the consideration that the carnivora of 
former ages were as much more terrible and 
powerful for evil than those at present ex- 
isting, as devils are more powerful for evil 
than fallen men. So valuable does this 
analogy appear to him, that he pushes it 
still further, and finds “the correspondent, 
or palpable image, of innocent man in the 
gentle quadrupedal and bipedal graminivora; 
while Angels, Seraphic and Cherubic, might 
possibly have been materially mirrored (if 
they were mirrored at all) in such living 
creatures as peaceful mammoth eaters of 
roots and grasses.” Nor does he despair of 
discovering at some future time the fossil 
remains of the fallen angels. Nay, perhaps 
this discovery has been already made; for 
“what,” he asks, “hinders one, taking a 
hint from the transmigration doctrine of the: 
East, from supposing that those horrible 
lizards, and other still more horrible mon- 
sters, were the outer shells of devilish souls, 
diluted, to speak so, to the dozenth degree, 
or to any degree of attenuation which you 
may prefer?” Finally, recurring to his 
original position, he argues that, just as the 
discovery, in future ages, of the fossil bones 
of man would not prove “that present man 
came as he is, i.e., a sinner, from the Creator's 
hands,” so the fossil remains of geological 
monsters are no proof that they were origin- 
ally created “in that condition of monstrosity.” 
If, as this argument would lead us to con- 
clude, Mr. Gillespie is acquainted with the 
structural peculiarities of the genus Sinner, 
it is to be regretted that he refrains from 
communicating his knowledge on this point 
to the scientific world. 

We are quite aware that we have dwelt on 
Mr. Gillespie’s book at a length which is far 
from being justified by its individual im- 
portance. Our excuse is that it is a repre- 
sentative book, of a class against which it 
is the duty of every one who has the interests 
of theology or science at heart, to enter a 
most earnest and energetic protest. In the 
present state of our knowledge, the con- 
troversy is, we repeat, utterly and hopelessly 
barren. It may be that we shall never be 
able completely to solve the problem ; but we 
may at any rate be assured that no amount 
of personal recrimination or fanciful theoris- 
ing will bring us one step nearer to its 
solution. It is true that few disputants on 
either side of this question equal Mr. Gillespie 
in the acrimony of their vituperation, or the 
imaginative licence of their theories ; but the 
armoury from which they furnish themselves 
with weapons is the same for all. Mr. 
Gillespie, speaking of Mr. Gloag’s book, 
says, “ Let this unfortunate instance (of the 
ill-assorted combination of a theological 
geology with a geological divinity) be, if 
possible, the last one we shall be cursed 
with.” He may well profit by his own 
advice; it is sound in substance, and he 
cannot, since they are his own, object to the 
words in which it is conveyed. 











Reuben Sterling; a Tale of Scottish Life. 
By Samuel Alfred Cox. (‘i'. C. Newby.) 
For “Reuben Sterling” the reader will 
please to read “ Robert Burns.” “It is, 
writes Mr. Cox, “amongst the humblest 
tributes extorted by thy [Sterling’s alias 
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Burns's] genius, that a stranger from a 


sister clime, whose breast thou hast filled | 


with deeper reverence, tenderer love, more 
profound and godlike sympathy, than he 


ever felt before he studied thee, comes to lay | 


this frail offering on the mausoleum from 
which, though dead, thou yet speakest in 
burning accents to the universe.’ We 
heartily wish that this “ frail offering on the 
mausoleum ” had never been made—that 
Mr. Cox had found some other means of 
exhibiting his “deeper reverence, tenderer 
love, more profound and godlike sympathy.” 
In this novel very great liberties indeed are 
taken with poor Robin; and we are much 
surprised at the author’s not having taken 
the trouble of mastering the real facts of 
the poet’s career, to be found in a work so 
accessible as the admirable “ Life,” by Mr. 
Robert Chambers. 

Surely poor Burns had enough of sins to 
answer for without bringing him in guilty of 
the death of that peerless damsel, Miss 
Helena Cuming, eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Cuming, Major-General and K.C.B., 
and future sister-in-law of the Lord Lovedale 
(Glencairn). Reuben, after engaging himself 
to Jessie Haldane (Jane Armour) falls des- 
perately in love with the general’s daughter, 
who fully returns his affection. Impelled 
by the prickings of conscience, he acquaints 
the lovelorn Helena with his pre-engage- 
ment. The result is painted after the most 
approved fashion of the Minerva Library 
school of fiction. The lady’s heart of course, 
breaks, she pines away, and eventually dies 
of consumption. Reuben then marries his 
peasant love, is made a gauger, gets ill, falls 
into poverty, and is represented as perishing 
miserably, exactly nine years from the day on 
which HelenaCuming died. Mr.Cox is highly 
indignant because Burns was only given “an 
ebscure, despicable post,” and the poct’s 
death-bed furnishes him with a fine oppor- 
tunity for rushing into the heroics. “Oh!” 
he exclaims, “it was a terrible scene—so 
terrible that even if the right noble and 
right honourable members of his Majesty's 
Cabinet had come over from England to 
glut their eyes with a sight of the ruin they 

ad caused, they too might have felt that 
they were men and have knelt down and 
prayed and wept. It was too late for them 
now to do anything more efficacious.” 
Fiddlededee! Mr. Chambers, certainly the 
last man in the world to be suspected of a 
desire to disparage his illustrious country- 
man, declares that excepting the excise 
department, there was scarcely any other 
branch of the public service that would have 
suited Burns; adding that “ for this position 
he had some positive qualification in his 
knowledge of mathematics. He never ex- 
pressed himself as discontented with the 
situation, but the contrary, and there is proof 
that he did his duty in it satisfactorily.” 
Mr. Chambers has obtained certain memo- 
randa, from documents transferred to Somer- 
set House from the Scottish Excise Office, 
from which it appears that Burns was “ well 
reputed as an officer,” and “at the time of 
his death, in July, 1796, there were three on 
the list to be raised to supervisorships before 
him, and had he lived half a year longer, he 
would have received his promotion, as the 
opening occurred on the 12th of January, 
re The next advance to a col- 
lectorship would have given him five hundred 
a year.” So much for the lavish display of 
fine sentiment and virtuous indignation on 

the of Mr. Cox. 
e have indicated the cardinal sins of 


| this novel—the inexcusable liberties which | 
are taken with a great man’s private life, | 


and the very silly and sickly notion, that 
| literary men require to be seen to, cared for, 
and coddled by the Government and the 
general public. That there exists a neces- 
sity for a union between literature and 
mendicancy, any more than between mendi- 
cancy and law, mendicancy and watchmaking, 


be indignantly repudiated by every writer 
who has the slightest respect for his noble 
and really self-sustaining calling. 

Viewed simply as a work of art, “ Reuben 
Sterling ” shows very little skill in construc- 
tion, and few of the characters have the stamp 
of reality. Mr. Toady Tod, an individual 
who earns his bread by editing and reporting 
for a newspaper, and who is throughly 
ashamed of his profession, is about the best 
drawn character in the book. 

In conclusion, let us admit that Mr. Cox’s 
sympathies are evidently both wide and — 
and his intellect far above the average. e 
possesses considerable ¢xpository skill, and 
here and there we meet with openings into 
power and beauty. Too frequently, how- 
ever, his voice is but the feeble re-echo of 
the trumpet-blasts of older and mightier 
spirits than himself, and not rarely his 
writing can only be characterised as the 
veriest rant imaginable. We do not believe 
that he will ever shine as a novelist, but 
there is some good stuff in him; and, if he 
will but set to work in right earnest (he has 


or mendicancy and agriculture, is a doctrine | 
at once so baseless and so humiliating as to | 


the sun has risen?” And is the logic and 
philosophy of this dictum to be implicitly 
believed in? “Had God prevented man 
from covering his body with clothes, it 
would have been perfectly just: his shame 
would have been a sufficient torment.” 
Livingstone’s naked savages felt no shame, 
and endured no torment, when they rolled 
their great black bodies on the sand, and 
slapped their naked persons in honour of the 
white man. If authors like the present 
would be a little less free with “ifs” and 


, “could nots,” when speaking of the dealings 


of the Supreme Power, and would attend 
more to their grammar than to their notions 
of His eternal thoughts, it would-be a great 
deal better for all concerned. When a 
man goes back to God’s dealings with 
Adam, and what would have happened 
if such and such things had taken place, 
we say — shut his book and have done 


‘with it; only Dead Sea apples can be 
| gathered in that orchard, and the fewer one 


| shakes off into one’s lap the better. 


| 


We 
counsel Mr. Ford in his next venture to 
write with more condensation, simplicity, 
and purity of style; to look into his French 
dictionary before he hazards a Gallicism; 
and to inquire carefully of some respectable 


| cook before he speaks so confidently of my 


to unlearn as well as to learn), and can over- | 


come his weakness for fine writing, and his 
tendency to rhapsodise, and acquire instead 


a just sense of the value of words and of the | 


beauty of truthfulness, he may yet win a 
place amongst literary men of “mark and 
likelihood.” 





Phases and Fallacies of Society as it Is. By 
the Author of “ The Mind: its Sustenance, 
and Solace.” (Piper & Co.) 

Hap the author of this verbiage been content 

to make a rather short magazine article, in 

place of his four hundred pages, he might 
perhaps have written something influential 
and telling. As it is, his book is about as 
bad an exhibition of fustian and rant as we 
have seen for some time. Based on truth, 
and the better principles of society, it will 


yet be wholly inoperative, owing to its dis- | 
astrous style, and the attenuation of such few | 


ideas as meander through its wordy chapters. 
That we are not unnecessarily severe the 
following phrase will show: 


** Again in reference to good taste. How much 
more creditably luminous to the male sex the 
internal reflection uf nature’s simple glories than 
the external lustre produced by mysterious 
unguents of fabled capillary bene neney and the 
endurance of various toilet martyrdoms.” 


The good taste of our author is on a par 
with the rest. He is fond of puns, forced 
allusions, far-fetched comparisons, and the 
like, as may be evidenced in his phrase 
“a greater than Rarey is here.” His 
philological learning, too, is somewhat 
deficient; and he quietly writes “bras en 
bras” with a_ gravity of countenance 
that would make the fortune of a Parisian 
actor, doing the traditional Englishman. 
Again, is his knowledge of high society to 
be always trusted? Is it true that my Lord 
Stylish dines at six; that, when the ladies 
withdraw, the gentlemen drink and smoke ; 





and that the company separates, “ long after | 


|law have rendered of no practical ae = 


Lord Stylish’s dinner parties, and what takes 
place thereat. 








The Common Law of Kent; or, the Customs 
of Gavelkind, with the decisions concerning 
Borough English. By Thomas Robinson, 
Esq. Edited, with the Addition of a Selec- 
tion of Precedents of Feoffments by Infant 
Heirs in Gavelkind, &., by J. D. 
Norwood, Solicitor. (Henry Igglesden, 
Ashford.) 

Mr. Rosinson’s work on the Custom of 
Gavelkind has always been considered a 
very accurate and excellent treatise, compre- 
hending everything relating to the subject, 
embracing all that is useful in Somner, 
Tayler, and Lambarde, as well as a full 
account of both tenure and custumal. Mr. 
Norwood has edited this useful work, and 
has exercised much skill and judgment in 
the performance of his undertaking. He 
has expunged all such portions of the 
original work as recent alterations in the 
and thus reduces the size of the work. y 
has distinguished his own additions by 
brackets, and his notes by alphabetical 
numbers. He has bestowed much labour in 
collating all the recent decisions on the 
subject, and by reference to the authorities 
cited in the first edition, has ascertained that 
they are correct, and that they justify the 
encomium that Mr. Robinson’s book “is an 
excellent and accurate treatise on gavel- 
kind.” 

The usefulness of the work may be judged 
of by a glance at the contents. It is divided 
into two books. The first contains chap- 
ters on the etymology and significations of 
the word Gavelkind; on the a and 
universality of partible descents in England ; 
on the places out of Kent where the custom 
of gavelkind may be alleged and maintained ; 
on the manner of pleading the custom, and 
the difference between that and other 
counties, and between the general and 
special customs; on what lands and tene- 
ments in Kent are of the nature of gavel- 
kind; of the effect of the alteration of the 
tenure and of the disgavelling statutes; onthe 
nature of gavelkind in reference to descent 
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and partition, and the remedy for and against 
parceners by the custom; on the special 
eustoms incident to gayelkind lands in 
Kent, tenancy by the courtesy; of dower, 
of customary wardship, and of alienation by | 
any infant tenant in gavelkind; the father | 
to the bough and the son to the plough, and 
the custumal of Kent with precedents. There 
is little doubt that the custom of gavelkind 
will soon be abolished; the third Real 
Property Report recommending the adoption | 
of that course, the practical inconveniences | 
attending the custom admitting of no other 
effectual cure. 

For the information of the general reader 
we may “observe that the principal pecu- 
liarities which distinguish socage lands | 
subject to the custom of gavelkind from | 
free, or common socage are—l. That the 
lands descend to all males in equal degree, 
in equal shares. 2. That the husband is 
tenant by the curtesy of his deceased wife’s | 
lands, whether there were issue born alive or | 
not. 3. That the widow is dowable of one- 
half instead of the third. 4. That an infant | 
may alien by feoffment at the age of fifteen. 
5. That upon a conviction of felony, there is | 
no escheat by reason of corruption of blood ; 
corruption of blood only occurs now in cases 
of treason, petit treason, and murder—see 54 
G. 3, c. 145, These peculiarities do not recom- 
mend themselves to us as possessing so great 
advantages as to induce us to continue a 
system of law in Kent different from the rest 
of England. On the contrary, there are 
great disadvantages attending it, capable of 
causing surprise in the mind of the reader. 
We may incidentally state one: A con- 
veyancer of the first eminence was asked 
a question by the Real Property Com- 
missioners, relative to the operation of the 
custom of gavelkind, and his reply was :— 
“T have more than once had titles before 
me in which it was almost impossible to 
ascertain with accuracy how far the estate 
was divided. I know it did come to half a 
seventy-second in one instance, and it was 
amazingly complicated. Ihave had several 
times great difficulty in deducing the title, 
on account of the subdivisions of the estate. 
I had one instance in which there were 
twenty-nine parties interested in property 
that was not worth above three hundred 
pounds.” 

We have seldom seen a work better got up 
than the one before us. It reflects much 
credit on the publisher. It could not have 
been better done by the first house in 
London. 

















SHORT NOTICES. 


Diary of « Working Cleryyman in Australia and 
Tasmania, kept during the years 1850-1853. By | 
the Rev. J. D. Mereweather, B.A., Author of ‘Life 
on Board an Emigrant Ship.” (Hatchard & Co.) 
There is no occasion to apply the test of severe 
criticism to the language and style of a working 
clergyman, provided he fulfils the only conditions 
which can justify his going into printat all. These 
are, that he shall really have some adequate in- 
formation to give, and he shall give it, clearly and 
simply, within a reasonable compass. Mr. Mere- 
weather has amply satisfied these two require- 
ments. His book is an unaffected recital of what 
befell him during three years of an active life 
abroad. He moved about with his eyes open, and 
he recorded his impressions at the time, exactly | 
as they rose to his mind. He has the rare merit | 

| 


of saying precisely what he thinks, without a rest- 
less apprehension of having been anticipated. 
Thus, in one place, we have a cordial eulogy of | 
emigration, as the panacea of our many social | 


| it relates, is likely, we think, to be even more 


‘¢‘ Faust,” a translation of which he found in the | 
cabin of a steamer during one of his voyages. | 
Neither his panegyrie nor his criticism have any- 
thing new in them ; but they read as if they had 
been written in all the freshness of first-hand con- 
viction, exhibiting a kind a waiveté which adds to 
the merit of the narrative, instead of detracting 
from it. 

Mr. Mereweather returned to England by way | 
of Java, Singapore, Ceylon, and Egypt. His 
“‘Diary ” embraces remarks on all these localities, | 
and we extract the following from his account of | 
Java : | 


“Since 1930, when Belgium tore herself away from | 
Holland, the Dutch have devoted much more attention | 
to Java, which is to Holland, in a commercial sense, that | 
which the dykes are in a physical sense—a safeguard 
from a universal swamping. Thus they encourage | 
settlers in the country, and let them have enforced native 
labour at a low rate—about 4d. a-day; and the Govern- | 
ment remunerates itself either by taking the planter’s | 
produce at a fixed rate below the market price, or by 
laying a heavy export duty upon it. The whole country 
is divided into Rajahships, and these Rajahs are feuda- | 
tories of the Dutch, and are under the political control 
of a civil officer called a Resident. The Rajah and the 
Resident arrange about the labour for the planter. The 
labourer receives his own wages, and may not be punished 
in any way by the planter. <All complaints are made to 
the Rajah, who punishes as he thinks proper. The Resi- 
dent sees, too, that every district grows enough rice to 
support itself, so as to preclude chances of famine. The 
women, I believe, are not allowel to work, but are left to 
stay at home to spin, ten’ the children, ard the house. If 
the Javanese were left to themselves, they would drive 
their women out to work in the fields, whilst they would 
lie about indolently, or go idling with their neighbours, 
fighting cocks, quails, and beetles. The women, too, of 
Sumatra, bless the Dutch for lately introducing the same 
admirable social reforms and just distribution of labour 
among them. I believe that the Javanese Rajahs are 
stipendiaries of the Government; and they exercise im- 
mediate rule over their subjects. There are two Sultans in 
Java and Madura, who live in great state, keep a great 
many wives—some of them most lovely women—live very 
fast, and get into debt. They are not allowed to leave 
their palaces and cireumjacent grounds without permis- 
sion from the Resident. I believe that Holland gains a 
clear profit out of Java of eighteen millions of guilders, 
which is about equivalent to a million and a half sterling. 
This has been lost to England owing to the generosity of 
England, who, after the overthrow of Napoleon, gave 
this garden of Eden up to the Dutch, greatly to the indig- 
nation of that great and good man Sir Stamford Raffles. 
The government of Netherlands India is without any ad- 
mixture of the popular element, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral, assisted by his Council, consisting of Vice-President, 
General, Admiral, and four Councillors, has autocratic 
power over Java and her dependencies, such as Suma- 
tra, Timor, Macassar, Floris, Banca, Bali, Sumbawa, and 
other islands; holds all the land as Dutch property; 
exercises legal, judicial, and administrative functions; 
modifies the freedom of the press ; also the right of hold- 
ing public meetings; admits, or refuses admittance, at 
discretion, to all persons wishing to land in Java; taxes 
all estates in money or in kind ; wages war, or makes 
peace. His appointment is for four years, and his direct 
income amounts to 200,000 guilders per annum: from in- 
direct sources, however, such as rations for servants, and 
forage for horses, he increases greatly his emoluments.” 

We have no hesitation in recommending this 
interesting journal, which will be found to be 
especially communicative on the phases of social 
life in Australia during the gold crisis. 

The Popular History of England. By Charles 
Knight. Vol. V., 1689—1742. (Bradbury & 
Evans.) The fifth volume of Knight's entertain- 
ing ‘‘ History” is now given to the world, and | 
from the peculiar character of the epoch to which 








generally welcomed than its predecessors. Mr. 
Knight's forte undoubtedly lies in the portraiture | 
of manners and customs; and the eighteenth 

century is just sufliciently remote to be quaint 

and novel in its aspect, without reaching back to | 
a state of things with which the majority cannot 
sympathise. Out of the thirty chapters which 
the present volume contains, eleven are devoted 
to this class of subjects ; and commerce and 
agriculture ; the condition and character of 


the gentry, nobility, and clergy ; literature, 
journalism, and the club life of authors, dramatists, 


and the class generally which constituted ‘the 
wits ;” fashion, follies, dress, drink, and duelling; 
the schools and universities ; the progress of art ; 
and the Rake’s Progress, which has a chapter to 
itself, are all discussed by Mr. Knight, not 
cursorily or superficially, but with singular care | 
and exhaustiveness. We do not endorse all his | 


ah ‘ | 
opinions upon these subjects any more than we | 


- - $= 


he cannot do his readers much harm, while he 
has produced a volume which, as a résumé of our 
social and literary progress during this remarkable 
period, is probably without a rival in the language, 

Transactions of the Historical Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. Vol. X. (J. Parker.) This 
volume contains a list of papers, most of which 


) are very ably composed, not only upon subjects of 


local interest, but also upon wider and more 
purely national topics. We would especially 
notice a paper by Mr. Wright, of Doncaster, on 
‘Slavery as it existed in England during the 


| Saxon era,” which is a really learned and valuable 


contribution to our knowledge on the subject. 
Another paper put together with great skill, and 
very interesting to the general reader, is that 
‘*Upon ancient Customs and Superstitions in 
Cumberland,” which is full of the most curions 
and out of the way information. The whole 
volume, indeed, is highly creditable to the society, 
whose members evidently bring real ability and 
knowledge to their labour of love. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, de. Vol. X. 
(J. R. Smith.) This is a volume of narrower 
scope than the former, but perhaps if anything 
more interesting to the world at large. County 
histories are always very pleasant reading ; and 
the compilers of the work before us have arranged 
a very agreeable miscellany of historical, eccle- 
siastical, architectural, and family antiquities, 
local traditions and events, and Roman and 
medieval relics. The most attractive essay in 
this number is on ‘‘ Sussex Smuggling,” by Mr. 
Durrant Cooper. Many persons. still living, 
whose childhood was passed in the woody parts of 
Kent and Sussex, can recollect the débris of those 
formidable bands, the suppression of the last of 
which in 1747 is narrated in this paper, and has 
formed the subject of a well-known novel by 
Mr. G. P. R. James. The paper is singular, 
interesting, and well written, and deserves more 
than a local celebrity. 

Sporting in Algeria. By Edward Vernon Har- 
court. (Hamilton & Adams.) . This slender little 
volume may be regarded as one of the straws 
which show the existence of a particular peregrina- 
tive current. For some time past Algeria has 
been rising into popularity with the advanced 
guard of the tourist world, and within the last six 
or eight months more than half as many volumes 
have issued from the English press expatiating on 
the advantages which this semi-civilised region 
offers the sportsman, the valetudinarian, or the 
mere time-killer. We cannot say that Mr. Har- 
court, whose diary of events first appeared in the 
columns of the /ield newspaper, has added very 
much to our stock of information on the subject. 
But his letters are written in a pleasant unpre- 
tending style, and it is perhaps only because he 
is too much of a real.sportsman to think a great 
deal of his adventures that he gives us so few 
particulars of his sport, or the mode in which his 
bags were filled. 

Robert Mornay. By Max Ferrer. (Chapman 
& Hall.) As far as the delineations of character 
in this exceedingly clever book are concerned it is 
difficult to speak too highly of the vigour, truth, 
and freshness which distinguish them. The style, 
however, in aiming too eagerly at startling 
originality occasionally degenerates into certain 
hysterical disfigurements, whilst the object of the 
book is decidedly in nubibus, and rendered more 
so by a few prefatory lines, intended to havea 
contrary effect, about ‘‘ happy materialism,” and 
the solution of the problem of life, for which there 
never was and never can be but one solution, and 
that the author misses. 


The Welsh Valley; a Tale. By Lilia Ames. 
(Nisbet.) A slight religious sketch of the school 


indicated by the publisher's name, illustrating the 
religious benefits conferred on a Welsh valley in 
general, and two of its inhabitants in particular, 
by the appointment to the parish of an excellent 
and pious clergyman. It is very prettily written, 
and as, small though it be, it contains no less 
than two outlines of sermons, it may recommend 
itself not only to the general reader, but to any 


evils, and, in another, an obiter dictwm on | do upon politics generally, but here at all events | clergyman very hard up indeed for “skeletons.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

On Saturday last, the most crowded meet- | 
ing of the season took place at St. James’s Hall. | 
The object was ‘The Society for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Blind.” The Bishop of London 
took the chair, and the Bishops of Ripon, Oxford, | 
and Chichester took part in the proceedings. The 
Society owes its existence to the daughter of the 
last-named prelate, and it has suddenly sprung 
into prosperity. 

The Sailors’ Institute held its annual meeting 
in the great hall of the Institute itself on Monday, 
the 16th. Weare glad to hear of the continued 


and increasing Lv, gp of this noble institution. 


The Earl of Carlisle, the President, was in the 
chair, and the hall was densely crowded till a late 
hour. The Institute is in Mercer Street, Shadwell, | 
and comprehendsa good library and a capital chart- | 
room, a savings bank, a school of navigation in 
connection with the Board of Trade, a coffee- 
room and news-room, a lighthouse with a smoking 
gallery (for Jack must have his pipe), and a 
splendid lecture-hall, where every week are either | 
lectures delivered by men of acknowledged repu- 
tation, or readings by the Secretary. Divine 
service is performed on Sunday, and missionaries 
are sent to ships on the river, or the abodes of 
sailors on shore. The Prince Consort is the 
patron. 

Of anniversaries, about which we need enter 
into no details, we may mention the Sunday 
School Union; the National Lord’s Day Rest 
Association ; the Chinese Evangelisation Society ; 
the Turkish Missions Aid Society ; the Missions 
to Seamen (not the Sailors’ Institute) ; the Re- 
ligious Tract Society ; the Congregational Union ; 
the Home Missionary Society, and the English 
Congregational Chapel-Building Society. 

The Libraries of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, the Society of Antiquaries of London, the 
South Kensington Museum, the Royal Academy 
of Arts, and the Universal Library of Athens, have 
been lately presented by Mr. 8S. Leigh Sotheby 
with a copy of his Principia Typographica, of 
which our readers may remember 215 copies of 
the 250 printed of the work were last year sold in 
one morning at ten and nine guineas per copy, the 
author reserving the remaining copies for such 
special purposes as above-named. Mr. Sotheby 
had the gratification of forwarding in May last 
year a richly bound copy to the Emperor of the 
French, in grateful remembrance of his house of 
business having received the thanks of the 
Emperor when in England, on the disposal in 
1847 of the library formed by the King of 
Holland, the father of the Emperor. That copy, 
however, in consequence of its having been 
forwarded direct to the Emperor of the French, 
through M. Duprat the accredited agent of the 
private Imperial Library, in lieu of it having 
obtained autorisation pas Tintermediaire du | 
Ministre de sa Majesté acerédité aupres du Gouverne- 
ment de sa Nation, remains in the Cabinet de 
?Empereur, in the Tuileries, sans aucune suite, 
until it receives, officially, the sanction of Monsieur 
Red Tape. The author, on receiving information | 
in November from the Chef du Cabinet du | 
Napoleon, to that effect, could do no more, in his | 
humble position, than immediately address his | 
Excellency the Ambassador of France, apologising, | 
and regretting his utter ignorance of the regula- 
tions then in force. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


On Saturday last, the very choice cabinet of 
English pictures and drawings, of the highest 
lass, formed with great taste and judgment, by 
Edward Rodgett, Esq., of Ovenham Tower, Pres- 
ton, was dispersed, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Christie & Manson. The most important lots were : 
‘Greenwich Pensioners,’ by Sir David Wilkie, | 
R.A., the first study for his celebrated picture, in | 
pen and ink, 20 guineas ; ‘ Warwick Castle and 
Bridge,’ and ‘Cashiobury Castle,’ two early works 
of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 47 and 24 guineas ; 
‘Return of Her Majesty’s Buckhounds,’ by Frede- 
rick Tayler, one of his most interesting works 
(exhibited at Manchester, No. 879), 214 guineas ; 
‘Summer Evening, Cattle returning with Peasants,’ | 


| by W. Collins, R.A., 1844, the well-known 


by J. Linnell, a most brilliant specimen, 221 | 
guineas ; 
Miiller, 1841, one of the finest works of the 
master (exhibited at Manchester, No. 305), 320 
guineas; ‘Rustic Hospitality’ in a landscape, 


engraved picture, 323 guineas ; ‘The Castle and 
Town of Ischia, from the sea,’ by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A., a beautiful cabinet example, 350 
guineas; ‘The Rivals,’ by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
the well-known engraved picture (exhibited at 
Manchester, No. 380), 455 guineas ; ‘ The Swing,’ | 
by F. Goodall, A.R.A., one of the finest works of | 
this favourite artist (exhibited at the Royal | 
Academy in 1853), a perfect specimen of female | 
loveliness, 720 guineas. The whole realised | 
8270/7. 

A New Paper has just appeared — The Aus- | 
tralian Mail—of which the first number is now 
before us. It is wholly devoted to the Australian 
Colonies, deals with all questions of polities, agri- 
culture, mining and general commerce ; and, being 
evidently in experienced hands, can hardly fail to | 
be of great advantage to the ‘fifth quarter” of | 
the globe, as well as to all concerned in Australia | 
at home. 


A meeting was held at the London Tavern, on | 





Wednesday, Mr. Hyde Clarke in the chair, to 
complete the arrangements for promoting a testi- 
monial from the mining and smelting interests, to 
Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining | 
Records, for the organisation of a system of | 
mineral _ statisties. A large committee was 
appointed, of which Mr. John Darlington, of 
Messrs. Phillips and Darlington, was named 


We learn from Central India that Tantia Topee 
has been tried by a court-martial and hanged. 
We shall now only await the capture of Nana 
Sahib, and a similar sentence on that gigantic 
ruffian, and we shall have given examples enough, 
we hope, for half a century. 


A very curious trial has just taken place, not 
without interest to literary men, though the cause 
itself concerned persons occupying not a very 
enviable position. A quack doctor published a 
book of a  pseudo-philosophical and pseudo- 
medical character ina false name. When he called 
upon the publisher for a settlement, the latter 
declined to do so, and requested that the person 
in whose name the book was published should 
appear and claim his due. This was of course 
impossible, and the quack proceeded at once to 
bring an action against the publisher. The jury 
decided in his favour. <Areedes ambo—we decline 
giving the names of the parties to the suit. 


The obituary of the week comprehends among 
others the name of Joseph Sturge, who died 
suddenly on Saturday morning last. He was in the 
act of preparing for a morning excursion, when he 
fell from his chair and instantly expired. Death 
is attributed to disease of the heart. Mr. Sturge 
was distinguished by the amiability of his disposi- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Honorary Secretary. 


| there). 


But while the error is avoided of spoiling the 


‘Gillingham, on the Medway,’ by W. J. | subject by a meanness of attire, the figure itself, 


and especially the head, is singularly fine and 
commanding. No one could look on that broad, 
massy forehead and fail to see the unmistakeable 
tokens of a genius at once lofty and practical ; 
no observer would hesitate to pronounce that face 
to be full at once of power and kindliness. We 
shall recur to this topie again when the design is 
complete. 

THE Metat, Tuncsten.—The German metal- 
lurgists have just discovered that this metal, 
mixed with steel, in the proportion of 80 of the 
latter and 20 of the tungsten, forms a very valu- 
able alloy, harder even than steel itself. It is 
said that, in consequence, old tin mines are being 


| again brought into use, for the sake of the tung- 
| states of iron and lime (wolfram and scheelite), 


formerly picked out from the tin-ore, and thrown 
away as useless. 

Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers, & Co. have published 
a bird’s-eye view of the seat of war in tinted 
lithography. It shows in a clear and eomprehen- 
sive manner all that a map can do, and enables 
the newspaper reader to follow the movements of 
the contending armies. 


Since our last notice of the French Gallery, 
several new pictures have been added, and the 
collection has, to a certain extent, been re- 
arranged. In the new rooms up-stairs the paint- 
ings and drawings of David Cox, as we mentioned 
a fortnight back, have been hung ; and now the 
attractions have been augmented by the addition 
of Mr. Maclise’s series of drawings illustrative of 
‘The Story of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans,’ a reading of the cireumstances of that 
event differing curiously from that of Mathilda’s 
famous Bayeux Tapestry. Maclise’s outlines, it 
may be remembered, were first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1857. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—e— 
Paris, 18th May. 

A pornt of contemporary civilisation in this 
country that is really worth studying, is the in- 
tense pre-occupation of what are called ‘‘ honest 
women” about those who have certainly no right 
to the epithet. It is a curious cireumstance, and 
one which, I believe, has no parallel elsewhere 
(though I must say, parenthetically, that I should 
be glad if our dear young unmarried country- 
women paid less attention to the presence of Miss 
This or Miss That, who canters by them in 
Rotten Row, and has no business whatever to be 
But the particular importance of the ecir- 


| cumstance I am alluding to, is to be found in the 


tion and great generosity ; but he was best known | 


by his advocacy of ‘‘ peace-at-any-price principles,” 


fact of its having quite altered French manners, 
both feminine and masculine. It is no use dis- 
guising the truth: all feminine behaviour is, 
innocently or not, based upon the calculation of 
the greater or less degree of attraction it will 
exercise over the masculine gender. Uncon- 
sciously or consciously—and, for the most part, 
unconsciously—no woman, however proper or 


and his support of the present temperance and | well-behaved, persists in doing what is dis- 


reformatory movements. His visit, In company 
with other members of the Society of Friends, to 
St. Petersburgh, with the object of dissuading the 
late Emperor of Russia from the war which ulti- 
mately terminated at Sebastopol, will be well 


| remembered ; but he possessed many excellent 


points of character. 
the working classes ; 
individually supported a reformatory for juvenile 


agreeable to the other sex, even should there 
be in its ranks no one single individual for 
whom she cares more than for her lap-dog. If 
this be true in all countries, how much truer is it 
in France, where, to the eyes of every woman, 
every man—known or unknown, esteemed or 


He was a sincere friend of despised—is a judge, a possible admirer, a pro- 
and he established and | claimer of her merit. To a Frenchwoman, no man 


upon earth is as if he were not; no, not the 


criminals at Stoke, near Bromsgrove. He Was porter more than the duke—not the box-opener at 
also one of the warmest supporters of the Sailors’ | the theatre, not the beadle at the church, not the 


Institute. 

MONUMENT TO GEORGE STEPHENSON AT NEw- 
cCASTLE.—The statue which will form part of the 
monument to this great man is one of the most 
successful works which have proceeded from Mr. 
Lough’s studio. The difficult problem, how to 
reconcile our modern costume with statuesque 
dignity, has been perfectly solved ; and, in fact, 
the dress is made as completely classical as though 


the great engineer were wrapped ina Roman toga. female society. 


beggar or the shopman, or the railway-guard. 
Every individual created and belonging to the 
male sex is regarded by a Frenchwoman as a pos- 
sible tributary ; and as long as, by word or look, 
he has not paid his tribute, not admitted that she 
is charming, he owes her something. This being 
the case, it is easy to understand how rapidly the 
bad taste of the masculine portion of the commu- 
nity in France might produce equal bad taste in 
So-called ‘* proper” women in 
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France do, it is quite true, ally their propriety to 
a stiffness and a dulness by no means inseparable 
from virtue ; but which they never commit the mis- 
take of positively seeming to think preferable to vir- 
tue itself. Many a French lady, about whom there 
might morally be something to say, thinks herself 
saved if no dereliction to les bienséances can be 
imputed to her. Twenty years back this was far 
more striking, and it has borne its fruits. The 
sons of the women who held boredom to be 
ree with good conduct, and who married 
their young hopefuls to wives as tiresome as them- 
selves, have escaped from boredom and good 
conduct both, and have left mothers, sisters, 
wives, children, everything, to consort with those 
fair ones who allowed them to do as they liked. 
Not to be bored ! being a Frenchman's one constant 
aspiration, an end to which he attains through no 
matter what amount of immorality ; the conse- 
quence of all this has been easy to foresee ; the 
demi-monde has quite given the go-by to the 
**monde,” as it styles itself, and family ties have 
been snapped by the dames aux camélics. 

Now, Pimit the tremendous vanity of what I 
noticed above, and which lies at the bottom of the 
heart of every Frenchiwoman, proper or not, and 
what must be the result ? Precisely what we see. 

The dames aux camélias, or filles de marbre, or by 
whatever name you name them, are the successful 
rivals. What is to be done? Why first, there is 
to find out the secret of their power, and next to 
employ it ? This is the reasoning of French ladies 
of the very best society. And accordingly they 
study the impure in everything. When Anna 
Delion. or Adele Courtois, or any other priestess 
(not of Vesta), is at any place of public resort, 
watch who follow most her every look and move- 
ment: not the men,—the women, and those, the 
most well famed. At the Bois de Boulogne, at 
the theatres, at any public ceremony or féte, it 
requires a very practised eye to discern the 
difference between the femmes du monde, and the 
most famous 7'raviata. Their dress is the same, 
and their mode of wearing it, too; their equipages 
are identical (when the ** honest woman” is very 
rich) ; their language and their exterior habits are 
the same, and perhaps the genuine 7’raviata is, 
ostensibly, the less ‘‘ fast” of the two. Yet 
still the femme du monde shows in a thousand 
ways that she feels herself inferior ; and you must 
live in Paris to credit the way in which she proves 
her sense of her ‘‘erring sister’s superiority.” 
She is for ever questioning every man she knows 
about this or that fille de marbre ; if she can 
get a box at the opera next to the ‘‘ Marguerite 
Gautier” of the hour, she devours every detail of 
her toilette, and goes away having got her off by 
heart. 

Shall I tell you what induces me at this moment 
to communicate these remarks ?—a sale that took 
= here last week. Mdlle. Marquet, an actress 

ess famous on than off the stage, advertised a 
sale of all her furniture, curiosities, &e. The sale 
took place, and a pretty lucrative affair it must 
have been; but the thing to study was the 
composition of the public. The room was filled 
with a crowd of those who, by birth, rank, and I 
may really say, by good conduct, have a right to 
be called the ‘‘honest women” of Parisian 
society! And there they were, outbidding the 
dealers, paying any price for the possession of an 
object that had been possessed by a celebrated 
Traviata, and because it had been possessed by 
her! And they set store by such objects, give 
them a pet nook upon their pet shelves, and show 
them triumphantly to their relations and friends 
saying: ‘‘That belonged to Mdlle. ——, 
carried it off at her sale, and it cost me a mint 
of money—mais, que voulez-vous? I was dying 
to have it.” And to these honest mothers, 
wives, and sisters, this whim of a Marion 
Delorme (I wrong her by using her name) becomes 
a relic ! 

Besides this, as you will perceive, the sale itself 
is an excellent speculation, and sometimes the 
same object is bought twice over by the same 
family ; for instance, suppose M. le’ Marquis or 
M. le Comte gives to Mdlle. Amanda or Malle. 
Euphrosine, or Mdlle. anything else, a ‘‘ Sevres 








’ 


cup,” or an inkstand in vicwx Saxe of the price of 
1000 francs, and supposing the fair lady, wishing 
to change her domestic arrangements altogether 
advertises a sale—it is possible that Mdme. la 
Marquise or Mdme. le Comtesse may be the 
purchaser of the inkstand or cup at 1200 or 1500 
francs ! Such things happen sometimes, and then, 
the morality of the matter is that the dame aux 
camélias who has for two or three years made 
use of some curiosity given by the husband, 
ends by selling it to the wife at a considerable 
profit. I say again, these things do happen, and 
they happen svfliciently often to have caused a 
very famous lorette to say to her adorer, “‘ Eh / 
mon cher, vous wv étes pas nos seuls contribuables, — 
vous oubliex les femmes honnétes qui achétent trés 
cher ce dont nous ne voulons plus !” 

You may, perhaps, not think these few words 
wasted upon a state of things which I imagine you 
are ignorant of. Mdlle. Marquet’s sale the other 
day showed me the mischief in larger proportions 
than ever. 

But, let any English reader pause, and ask 
himself what is the state of decay in a nation 
betrayed by such corruption as the above? I con- 
fess there are times when facts of this sort seem 
to me to point far more to the inevitable ‘downfal 
of France, than any defeats that all coalesced 
Europe may inflict upon her troops. <A living, 
healthy country may see its army vanquished— 
that is an accident ; but here is a mortal disease, 
a sign of absolute decay, one of those unmis- 
takeable signs that have always been observable 
upon the bodies-politic that were drawing to 
theirend. I know of none worse, and I wish 
the English reader would think more, and learn 
to know more of the morally gangrened condition 
of the race in whom we may ere long have to 
recognise our bitterest enemy. Rely upon it, 
the study I propose would strengthen many an 
English heart, for there would be something pre- 
posterous in conceiving that so much unwhole- 
someness, that such decay, should ever prevail 
against our healthy, pure, Christian countrymen. 
Believe me, we do not know the French as they 
are ; and we are far too easily led away by what 
are every now and then mere lucky accidents in 
their career. 

In the way of theatres, there is just now a piece 
at the Porte St. Martin, called Le Naufrage de La 
Pérouse, which it is almost worth coming from 
England to see. There is the shipwreck of a vessel 
in the ice that is quite marvellous, and does extreme 
honour to the machine-workers of the theatre ; 
but for the last five years the drama here seems 
wedded to nautical effects. Since the Priére des 
Naufrages, 1 really cannot tell how many extra- 
ordinary shipwrecks have formed the subjects of 
Boulevard dramas, and that without counting 
the vessel that went down at the Opéra in the last 
act of the Corsaire. 

Apropos to the Opéra, I went the other night to 
see the rentrée of Madame Ferraris in the ballet 
ot Sacountala, and never witnessed either more 
enthusiasm, or enthusiasm better merited. The 
dancing of Madame Ferraris was incomparable ; 
because, added to all Emma Livry’s miraculous 
lightness and faculty of floating on the air, the 
Ferraris has such style. The woman actually 
sings adagios with her feet, that might be inspired 
by Haydn or Mozart. Nothing purer, grander, 
or calmer, can be imagined. 

La Frezzolini has been ill since her terrible acci- 
dent, but I have seen friends of hers who say they 
believe her voice will not be totally lost. It 
seems that she has been able to try a vocalise 
or two, and that the sound, though still weak, 
is pure. Universal sympatby has been felt and 
shown here on this occasion; and it is as well 
deserved. A genuine artist is a rare phenomenon 
now-a-days ; singers ‘sound for silver” in our age, 
like Shakspere’s musicians; and a woman who 
really loves her art beyond her life, is to be ad- 
mired and respected. 





Vienna, May 16. 
Since my last letter, the censorship of Vienna 
has been exercised more rigorously than I had 





thought. One of the Galignanis was stopped last 


week, which seems strange, as the Ties always 
passes in, even when its sympathetic Austrian 
correspondent is forced by a sense of duty to make 
a faint protest against the Austrian treatment of 
Jews, or to hint that the campaign of 1859 is not 
remarkable for promptness and brilliancy. More- 
over, Edmund About’s new book, ‘‘ La Question 
Romaine,” which I see has been confiscated in 
Paris, has been forbidden here. We may judge 
from the inconvenience it causes to us of tree 
opinions to be deprived of anything new from so 
amusing a writer as About, how pleasant it must 
have been in the good old times when Beaumarchais 
had to print Voltaire’s work at Kehl, and connive 
with the French postal authorities so as to have 
them circulated through France. The Viennese 
patriotism is not yet chilled by commercial 
failures. Every day, pieces of poetry which 
would do credit to Mr. Tupper, appear in some 
paper, about die schine Lombardie, or appeals to 
march to Paris. Some of the papers are wise 
enough only to insert these as advertisements, and 
it would be singular if poets, never too rich, 
should in a time of commercial distress be able 
long to carry on advertising inspiration. The 
Vienna volunteers make a show every now and 
then about the streets, with flowers in their caps, 
and reeling in their gait. I am told boys of 
fourteen get into the corps by declaring themselves 
older. It is all very well for these young gentle- 
men to be patriotic, as long as the duties of a 
Wiener Freiwilliger consist in attending soirées 
of music and beer, with the motto ‘‘ Up Austria,” 
at Sperl’s ; they will find it very different on the 
plains of Lombardy, and very different sentiments 
to greet them. 

The Viennese exhibition of pictures has been 
open since the beginning of the month. It is not 
however remarkable. The landscapes are the 
best, as is usual when art is at a low state. The 
total want of colour strikes an English observer 
most unfavourably, and the lack of invention or 
observation in subjects is equally prominent. 
There are two pictures of ‘Judith and Holo- 
fernes,’ but neither approach to Allori’s picture in 
the Pitti Palace. The only picture that strikes me for 
its subject is one of an English family in the Tyrol, 
the paterfamilias studying Murray, and pointing 
out to an astonished peasant some account there 
of a beauty that the inhabitant has never dis- 
covered, while others of the family are sketching, 
under the cover of round hats. 

We have had a day of fine weather at last, and 
the Glacis and Prater are beginning to look pretty 
with chestnuts in bloom. The former place is 
occupied by constant drilling of raw recruits, 
most of them very raw. It is amusing to watch 
the smart drill sergeant putting an awkward 
squad through the simplest evolutions, half 
regularly turning their eyes left at the word eyes 
right. One of the parties was composed of Italians, 
who had the explanation given them in Italian, 
and the word of command in German : ‘‘ Futelo 
cosi, uno, due, Eins!” 

There are great complaints about the Opera, 
which produces nothing new, but repeats the 
same, and now cannot be expected to fulfil its 
programme. They say it is not to give one of 
Mozart's Operas this season, which is treating 
him as shamefully now as they did when he was 
alive, 








Sourn Kenstxcton Museum. — During the 
week ending May 14th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4177; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3498. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.) 989 5 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 117. Total, 
8781. From the opening of the Museum, 904,239. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. |—GRATIS, AND POST FREE TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—A new 
Catalogue, corrected to May 10th, containing 10,000 
volumes of new and popular books, with the published 
price affixed to each, from which a discount of 2d. in the 
le. is allowed. 8S. & T. Giupert, 4, Copthall Buildings, 
back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the 
address. N.B. All warranted ect in every respect, 
and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Royal Geographical Society. Anniversary, at 
1 p.m., when the Gold Medals will be awarded 
to Captains Burton and Palliser, by the Presi- 
dent, Sir R. I. Murchison, who will then 
deliver his Address, ‘‘On the Progress of 
Geography.’’ The Dinner will take place at the 
Freemasons’ at7 P.M. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor John Morris, 
**On Geological Science.” 

= Zoological Society, 9¥.mM. Mr. Holdsworth, ‘‘On 

the Development of Aurelia uurita.” Mr. F. 


Mone 


TUES. 


Moore, ‘‘On new species of Saturnia.’ Mr. | 


Sclater, ‘‘On the Thrushes (Turdide) of the 
New World,” and other papers. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. No. 1007, 
**On the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and 
Steel,”’ by Henry Bessemer. 

British Archeological Association. Mr.T. Wright’s 
“Account of the Excavations and Discoveries at 
Wroxeter.”’ Mr. Syer Cuming, ‘‘On the Jill.” 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Austen H. Layard, Esq., 
**On the Seven Periods of Art.’’ 

— Royal Society,3 p.m. Mr. J. B. Hicks, “On certain 
Sensory Organs in Insects, hitherto unde- 
scribed.”?’ Mr. J. Prestwick, ‘“‘On the occur- 
rence of Flint Implements in Beds of undis- 
turbed Drift-gravel, Sand, and Clay, associated 
withthe Remains of Animalsof Extinct Species.” 
Mr. A. T. H. Waters, ‘‘ On the intimate Structure 
and Distribution of the Blood Vessels of the 
Human Lung.” 

Fat. Royal Institution. Meeting, at8 p.m. Lecture, at 
9pm. William Pengelly, Esq., ‘‘On the Ossi- 
ferous Caverns and Fissures in Devonshire.” 

Sat. Royal Institution,3 e.m. J. P. Lacaita, Esq., “On 

fodern Italian Literature.”’ 

— Ethnological Society, 8°30 p.m. Viscount Strang- 
ford will conclude his Lecture in illustration 
of Ethnological Sketches taken at Constanti- 
nople.”’ 


WrD. 





toyAL Astatic Socrety.—This Society, now 
in the ti:irty-sixth year of its existence, held an 
annual meeting on the 14th inst., Col. Sykes, 
M.P., President, in the chair. The report of the 
Council on the proceedings of the Society, during 
the past year, and a report from the Auditors on 
the financial condition of the Society were read. 
From the latter it appeared that the Society had 
a balance of nearly 2907. in hand at the end of 
1858, which exceeded by about 80/7. the balance of 
1857. But this excess was rather attributable to 
a decreased activity in the printing department 
of the Society in the last year, than to increased 
income, the number of annual subscribers having 
slightly diminished. However, the Council had 
to congratulate the Society on the public interest 
attached to the occasional lectures which had 
been delivered before the members during the 
year, and on the valuable literary communica- 
tions it had received ; also on the production of 
another half volume of its Jowrnal then on the 
table. Of the deaths which had occurred among its 
members since the last anniversary, the most 
noticeable names were those of Mr. John Shake- 
spear, Captain John Shepherd, Sir Henry Willock, 
and Mr. C. MacFarlane, obituary notices of all of 
whom were given. As an Oriental scholar, Mr. 
Shakespear claimed the larger share of attention 
from the Society. Mr. Shakespear died last year, 
at the ripe age of eighty four, and had devoted the 
greater part of his long life to the cultivation of 
the Arabic and Hindustani languages, the study 
of which he commenced under very discouraging 
circumstances. But his intellectual power and 
untiring assiduity overcame all obstacles; and, 
although never in India, he acquired such a 
Mastery over one of its principal tongues, as to be 
able to publish the best dictionary of the language 
that has yet appeared, besides a grammar and other 
elementary works of great merit and usefulness. 
All of these books had a large sale, from the profits 


of which Mr. Shakespear, who was of very econo- | 


mical habits, amassed a large fortune, sufficient 
to enable him to purchase a fine estate in Leicester- 
shire, called Langley Priory, to which his nephew, 
Mr. Charles Bowles, recently Professor of Hindus- 
tani at Addiscombe, has succeeded. The notice 
concluded by remarking that Mr. Shakespear was 


of an unassuming and cheerful, though retiring | 


disposition ; and that although best appreciated 
by the Society as an Orientalist, he was not with- 
out claims upon more popular consideration, by 
the liberal contribution he had made to the funds 
raised for the preservation of his namesake's 


| habitation at Stratford-on-Avon. After brief 


|} memoirs of other deceased members, and a re- 
| ference to the additions made to the Society’s 
| library and museum, the Council adverted 
to the forthcoming publication of fac-similes of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions, prepared under the 
superintendence of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Of 
these, seventy sheets were already lithographed. 
They comprised a considerable number of ancient 
Chaldean bricks, of which the earliest was sup- 
posed to date at least 2000 years B.c. The rest 
| were chiefly historical documents, from Tiglath 
Pileser I., p.c. 1150, to Nabonidus, in the sixth 
century B.c. Sir Henry purposes to continue the 
publication of these and similar inscriptions from 
originals in the British Museum ; but his appoint- 
| ment as Ambassador to the Court of Persia would 
necessarily delay the execution of his intention. 
The report of the Council concluded by a 
statement of the proceedings of the Oriental 
Translation Committee, especially noticing 
the completion of the great bibliographical 
and biographical dictionary of Haji Khalfa, 
in Arabic and Latin, which had cost the Com- 
mittee nearly 4000/., and the editor, Professor 
G. Fluegel, nearly twenty-five years of labour. 
The usual votes of thanks were passed to the 
President, Officers, and Council for their services 
during the past year, which were duly acknow- 
ledged. Durmg the Meeting a ballot for officers 
and council was taken, and the names submitted 
were unanimously elected, as follows : Direector— 
Professor H. H. Wilson; Treasurer—R. Clarke, 
Esq. Secretary—E. Morris, Esq. Librarian— 
W. H. Morley, Esq. Council—J. W. Bosanquet, 
Esq. ; Lieut.-Gen. Briggs; Sir Thos. E. Cole- 
brooke, Bart., M.P. ; Colonel Everest; P. Fer- 
gusson, Esq. ; the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; 
J. C, uicalinien, Esq. ; H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ; 
K. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. ; Sir Justin Sheil; William 
Spottiswoode, Esq. ; Viscount Strangford ; W. 8. 
W. Vaux, Esq. ; and J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 


GroLoGicaAL Soctery. — May 4, Professor 
Phillips, President, in the chair. A letter from 
Dr. Falconer was read, in which he announced 
the discovery of numerous flint and agate knives, 
associated with bones and teeth of extinct animals 
in the stalagmite coating the inside of a cave 
called the Grotta di Maccagnone, on the coast of 
Sicily ; and he pointed out that the facts appeared 
to show that the cave had been filled up with 
earthy matter, containing bones and flint knives 
within the time that man has existed on the 
earth ; that the dripping of the stalagmite had 
cemented the upper part of this material to the 
roof; and that subsequent alterations in the level 
of sea and land had brought about the emptying 
and washing out of the cavern; all necessarily 
within the human period, 

This interesting discovery, taken in connection 
with the finding of flint knives in the caves of 
Devonshire, where they are mixed up with bones 
of the reindeer and other departed animals ;_ with 
the discovery of human teeth and bones associated 
with those of the mammoth on the Swabian Alps ; 
with the human bones in the Kostriz and other 
bone caves; and with the more recent discovery 
of the association of stone-knives and _ fossil 
elephant bones in France, seems to promise that 
before long geologists by perseverance may come 
| upon evidences of an earlier date for man’s 
| occupation of European ground than has been 
usually granted. Still, however, the stone-knives 
are of no older date than the ‘‘ Pleistocene period ” 
of geologists—the beginning of the present state 
of things around us, when the existing hills and 
valleys had been formed, the present climates 
settled, and the present fauna and flora established, 
though still combined with some representatives 
of the past. 

An account of the Jurassic flora, or fossil 
plants of the oolitic strata, by Baron A. de Zigno, 
was next read. The author is occupied in studying 
the rich materials afforded by the oolitic beds of 
the Venetian Alps, comparing them with the 
Jurassic plants of* other parts of the world ; 
especially with those of Yorkshire. The author 





| thinks, with Sternberg and Brown, that the | 





Equisetites columnarvis* of Brova and Yorkshire 
(with thick joints), is distinct from that of the 
Trias. He wishes search to be made in Yorkshire 
for specimens of the fern Pachypteris, which much 
requires elucidation. 

These fossil ferns, cycads, conifere, and 
equisetacee of the lower secondary strata, next in 
importance to the flora of the coal-measures, have 
occupied already the care of many geologists, and 
are still well worthy of the author's laborious 
investigation, of which already results have 
appeared in the form of two parts of a folio book, 
highly illustrated, ‘‘ Flora Fossilis Formationis 
Oolithice.” 

Professor Buckman sent a short notice of a 
group of fossil reptilian eggs in a block of oolitic 
rock, taken from a quarry near Cirencester by 
Mr. Dalton. These he proposes to term Oolithes 
Bathonice. 

The petrified turtle-eggs from the coral-sands of 
the Pacific, those of crocodiles in the West Indies, 
and those of snakes in the freshwater-limestones 
of Germany, prepare the geologist for the oceur- 
rence of fossil reptilian eggs in the oolitie lime- 
stones, often so similar to the coral-sands of our 
present seas. 

In describing the details of some geological 
section in the oolitic formation near Oxford, the 
President, Professor Phillips, remarked, that the 
value of exact records of the peculiarities of local 
sections is strongly felt by every geological 
reasoner, who touches problems of the distri- 
bution of oceanic sediments, the boundaries of old 
lands and seas, the mixture or alternation of fresh 
and salt waters in geologic times, or the local 
origin and geographical diffusion of particular 
forms of life. The sections of the sands lime- 
stone, and clays, that occur one on another 
between the lias and the cornbrash in the valley 
of the Cherwell, in Northamptonshire, and in 
Lincolnshire, very much assist the geologist in 
tracing these beds from their condition in Forest 
marble, and Great or Bath oolite, in Gloucester- 
shire, until they occur as the Cave limestone, 
with its sands and clays, north of the Humber ; 
although in Yorkshire some fossils oceur in them, 
which further south are only found in the lower 
beds, or the inferior oolite. 





CuEeMIcAL Socrery. — May 5th, Professor 
srodie, President, in the chair. Mr. C. 8S. Wood 
read a paper ‘‘On Bases produced by Nitrous 
Substitution.” The author described a new erys- 
talline base of a dark carmine colour, that he had 
obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of 
dinitro-naphtalin with sulphide of ammonium. 
Mr. J. S. Blockey read papers ‘‘On the Commer- 
cial Estimation of Nitre,” and ‘On the Manu- 
facture of Sulphate of Copper.” Dr. Odling, 
Honorary Secretary, read a paper ‘‘ On the Saline 
Atomic Volume of Lithium.” He estimated this 
volume at 6°4, the primitive volume being 11:0. 





British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocrATION.— 
May 11, Nath. Gould, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. Gibbs exhibited two rare London 
traders’ tokens, not included in the Beaufoy collee- 
tion. They were of Moorgate, ‘The Weavers,” and 
‘*The Three Mariners.” Mr. Cuming also pro- 
duced one of the latter, having for its legend 
‘*Boss Alley.” Mr. Forman exhibited a right 
hand belonging toa bronze statue, probably of the 
Virgin, or other saint, of exquisite art, and de- 
cidedly moulded from life. It belonged to the 
fourteenth century, and was found at Verona. 
Mr. Briggs sent drawings and description of 
Romano-British antiquities, discovered in 1858 at 
Bredon in Leicestershire. They consisted of a 
quern, a bone weapon formed of the horn of the 
red-deer, a boar’s tusk, &e. Mr. Bateman, of 
Youlgrave, communicated remarks upon the 
specimens, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson trans- 
mitted a drawing of the quern, which was of mag- 
nesian limestone, having an iron pin in the nether 
millstone for the upper to work on. Professor 
Morris made some observations in relation to the 
geology of Bredon, whence the quern had been 
obtained. Mr. Briggs also communicated an ac- 
count of the discovery of a stone vessel at 
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Melbourne, Derbyshire, of the fourteenth century, 
conjectured to have been a stoup. Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming read a paper on the ‘‘ Black Jack,” and 
on the ‘‘Bombard,” illustrating his subjects by 
numerous quotations from dramatists and other 
writers, and by numerous specimens belonging to 
Mr. Forman, Mr. G. Adams, and Mr. William 
Meyrick. One of the bombards measured twenty- 
nine inches in height, and of the Black Jack 
there were examples from the time of Elizabeth, 
which was of a globose form, and beautifully 
worked. 


Sea-ANEMONES AND THEIR PreEY.—At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society, Dr. A. Waller, of 
Birmingham, gave an account of some experiments 
that he had made of late with great care with the 
view of determining by what process the Actinie, 
the now well-known pets of our aquaria, paralyse 
the sea-worms (Nereides) on which they feed. He 
first satisfied himself that an electric shock pro- 
duced no injurious effects on a Neries, and there- 
fore that the fatal influence of the Actinia was not 
attributable to simple electrical action. Dr. 
Waller then exposed the tip of his tongue to the 
grasp of the sea-anemone’s tentacles ; and, finding 
that a pungent pain and urtication were the 
constant result, and that a thin india-rubber 
membrane grasped by the tentacles retains the 
microscopic poison-darts sticking on its surface, 
he concludes that the writhing and subsequent 
paralysis of the worm in the actinia’s grasp are 
due to the action of these darts. 





Provosep New Meruop or Locomotion oN 
Warer.—Mr. J. Alfred Novello, of Dean Street, 
London, has proposed a new method for the 
accomplishing great speed in journeying over 
water, by the use of a set of hollow rolling 
cylinders, held horizontally together by a frame, 
and set in motion by a steam-engine. Small 
models, driven by strong clock-springs, are stated 
to have satisfactorily proved that the cylinders 
will roll onward over the water and not remain 
turning round in one place. This plan for a water 
locomotive, or ‘‘ Novello-craft,” as its designer 
terms it, is offered by him to the engineering 
public, unprotected by patent, in full belief of its 
capability of far outstripping steamboats in speed, 
as much as wheeled carriages surpass a sledge. 





SQUARING THE CircLE.—From some letters 
published in the Liverpool Courier, we learn that 
one at least of its correspondents considers that 
Mr. James Smith has succeeded in solving the 
problem of squaring the circle, both geometrically 
and numerically ; aud the definition of his dis- 
covery, as improved in a letter appearing in the 
Courver of May 7, runs thus : ‘‘ The ratio between 
the area of a square and the area of a circle of 
which the side of the square and the diameter of 
the circle are equal, is as 64 to 50. The ratio 
between the area of a circle and the area of a 
square of which the side is equal to one-fourth of 
the circumference of the circle, is as 64 to 50. 
The circumference of a circle of which the diame- 
ter is unity, is 3°125, and its area, *78125.” 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[FouRTH NOTICE. | 
Nexr to Mr. O’Neil’s ‘ Home Again,’ and the 
‘Spring,’ of Mr. Millais, the most ambitious 
picture in the Middle Room is that of Mr. F. 
Goodall, ‘Felici Ballarin reciting Tasso to the 
people of Chioggia’ (329). The canvas is the 
largest Mr. Goodall has yet painted. The figures 
are larger in proportion to the canvas than is 
usual in his pictures. The class of subject is 
more like what is called ‘high art,” than has 
hitherto employed his pencil; and the arrange- 
ment, colour, and execution, are conformable to 
the size and character of the work. Yet the 
picture is one that will afford pleasure to few, 
compared with Mr. Goodall’s previous pictures. 
Instead of selecting a theme that would come 
home to every one, he has.gone to the obscurer 





stories of Italian life, and picked out an anecdote, 
which, whether true or not, is incapable of being 
fitly rendered on canvas, because it cannot be 
understood without a commentary, and when 
understood, it has no special interest for the 
painter's countrymen. What's Ballarin to him, 
or he to Ballarin? The choice of such a 
subject for a large and elaborate picture is a 
fatal mistake, and one we should hardly have 
expected Mr. Goodall to make. But having 
committed this fundamental error, there is not 
much surprising in the way in which he has 
realised his conception. Mr. Goodall is a careful 
and able painter, but he has little dramatic 
power. His picture is accordingly built up ina 
systematic manner. The figures are arranged in 
an open semi-circular plan, according to an infal- 
lible academic receipt. The heads are contrasted 
in a studiously correct manner,—old age with 
youth, vigour with feebleness, the hard sun-burnt 
fisherman with the young mother and naked 
child, and each of these is drawn with all prac- 
ticable precision. The colour is warm, rich, and 
harmonious ; the light and shadow well con- 
sidered. Altogether it is a work that virtuosi 
will admire, but which will be looked at with 
regret by those who estimate the purpose and 
success of a painting by other than the rules of 
the picture gallery. Some benefit, however, it 
may render the artist. It may serve to show him 
where his strength does not lie, and the painting 
of a work on such a scale may assist him in 
throwing off the mincing touch and littleness of 
style into which he seemed to be falling. 

The large picture by Mr. Pickersgill in this 
room, ‘ Dalila asking forgiveness of Samson’ (348), 
we are afraid has fewer redeeming qualities than 
the picture of Mr. Goodall. It is curiously unreal 
and unoriental. Samson has his back to the 
spectator, and, as in the ‘Samson and Dalila’ of 
Mr. Leighton, in the Suffolk Street Gallery, is 
naked to the waist; though, as we pointed out 
in noticing that picture, Milton, from whose 
Samson Agonistes both pictures are painted, in a 
passage preceding that quoted by the two painters, 
expressly speaks of ‘‘the slavish habit, ill-titted 
weeds, o’er-worn and soiled,” in which his hero 
is clad. Still like all Mr. Pickersgill’s pictures, 
this has a rich Venetian glow of colour. Mr. 
Dobson is happier in his ‘high art” painting, 
‘And David bade them teach the children of 
Judah the use of the bow’ (429), which displays, 
thought, research, and feeling. The principal 
group of the boy shooting, with his elders instruct- 
ing him, is very well-painted. The women, how- 
ever, are neither Jewish in feature, complexion, 
nor dress. David, who is walking among the 
people in the background, with his crown on his 
lread, is drawn in so ludicrous an attitude, that 
Mr. Dobson will do well to remove him from the 
picture as soon as it comes again into his posses- 
sion. His other picture ‘Der Rosenkranz’ (316), 
is a very sweetly painted head. 

Mr. Faed has much excellent painting in his 
‘Sunday in the Backwoods’ (310), but as a picture 
it is a failure from the artist's inability to paint 
a scene of which he has not the original before 
him. Evidently, however, this is a publisher's 
commission, or painted with a view to engraving, 
and doubtless it will make a popular print. In ‘My 
ain Fireside’ (595), Mr. Faed has his foot on the 
heather, and consequently has produced a picture 
which the heart of every Scot will warm over. 

Mr. T. S. Cooper's ‘ Effect at Sunset’ (304), and 
his ‘Sunny Aftefnoon in Autumn’ (356), are, as 
the titles Will suggest to those who are acquainted 
with his manner, representations of flat scenery, 
with groups of sage cows and silly sheep, a man 
on horseback on a little hillock, and the other 
ingredients of a ‘landscape with cattle,’ con- 
structed according to the Cuypean type, and 
executed in the more modern Flemish fashion ; 
but painted as only one could paint who has a 
true painter's eye for effect, and thoroughly un- 
derstands how to use his pencils. In a large 
picture, however, in the West- Room, entitled ‘A 
Dairy Farm in the Marshes, East Kent’ (576), 
Mr. Cooper has done something more—having 
given us a genuine English scene, painted with 
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honest East Kent truth and freshness. Close by 
Mr. Cooper's first picture is a bit of Bretagne lite 
worth noting ; ‘The New Ballad—scene in Brit- 
tany’ (306), D. W. Deane; but what need to go 
so far for such a subject ? 

In ‘On Shore’ (335), Mr. Creswick has tried 
(though not for the first time) a change of subject 
—with some success. The wet sands, the low 
cliffs, and the breaking wave are well rendered, 
and the sky is more studied and more successful 
than his skies often are; but the sea is hard and 
motionless, and the handling altogether wanting 
in the play and freedom necessary to such a scene. 
‘Under the Old Bridge’ (456) is more in his 
old style, with leafy trees and a trouty stream, 
but even it wants more play of hand, and fullness 
of colour. 

Like Creswick, Mr. Lee shows that he has been 
wandering in old paths as well as new. Of the 
former we have proof in his ‘ Avenue at Youlstone, 
near Barnstaple, Devon’ (321), but it is a sorry 
substitute for the Penshurst avenues of former days. 
His ‘Bay of Biscay, 11th March, 1857’ (511), is 
merely the trough ofa huge wave stretching quite 
across the canvas, with a ship in the extreme 
distance, labouring in the teeth of the gale. The 
sea is of a strange deep green, but, as we may 
take for granted that Mr. Lee was out in the bay 
on the day specified, and saw the sea as he painted 
it, we will raise no objection on that head: though 
we can’t quite understand how it could have ap- 
peared so. But surely, if right in the main colour, 
Mr. Lee must have observed it very negligently, 
not to have seen an infinity of modulations of 
hue, and depth, and transparency, as well as mul- 
titudinous play of surface outline, which ought to 
have been at least hinted at in a canvas of sucha 
size. In truth, properly to represent such a por- 
tion of a stormy ocean on so grand a scale as this, 
is a problem that would have taxed to the utter- 
most the skill of the greatest sea-painter the 
world has yet seen; and perhaps could not be 
fairly accomplished without the union of greater 
artistic and scientific knowledge, power of obser- 
vation, skill of hand, and strength of memory, than 
have yet been found ir combination. ‘A Dutch 
Peon, running for the Port of Harlingen, is driven 
in a heavy Squall outside the South Pier Head’ 
(388), E. W. Cooke, A., affords a more life-like 
representation of a rough sea, but even it is far 
from satisfactory. With the exception of Stan- 
field, it may, however, be doubted whether any 
other living painter could have painted a squally 
sea so well; and it need not be doubted that 
no one could paint Dutch craft better. We 
much prefer this picture to Mr. Cooke's ‘ Sandsfoot 
Castle, Weymouth’ (539), which, excellent as it 
is in many respects, is painfully hard and literal. 

Three or four pictures in this Middle Room, by 
young painters, of what may be called the drama 
of ordinary life, may be conveniently noticed 
together. First in numerical order is ‘The 
Doubtful Note’ (365), by Mr. D. Huntington, in 
which some power of characterisation is shown in 
the figures of the ‘‘smasher,” and the deaf old 
shop-keeper and his wife ; but immaturity is visible 
alike in conception, composition, and execution. 
‘ Brighton and Back—3s. 6d.’ (377), C. Rossiter, 
is the work of a more accomplished artist ; but 
here again a subject for a woodcut illustration is 
chosen for an elaborate picture, and the spectator 
is annoyed by the bad taste and laborious trifling 
of the painter, when he would have been amused 
by the skill of the draughtsman. ‘The Old 
Porter’s Daughter—Door at Haddon’ (416), A. 
Penley, shows a nicely painted wall, some well- 
copied pebbles, also the doorway of an old man- 
sion, and a young woman sitting by it. ‘ Silent 
Pleading’ (456), M. Stone, exhibits dramatic 
power as well as careful training. The vagrant, 
after whom the police have been set in motion, 
and who is at length traced by his foot-marks on 
the snow to the outhouse, where he is discovered 
asleep in his shirt-sleeves on this bitter night, 
having taken off his coat to wrap it round his 
child who is asleep in his arms, is 2 well- 
conceived and well-painted figure, and there is 
life in the other characters. If Mr. Stone can 


preserve his freshness of feeling, will look abroad 
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in real life for his subjects, and beware of melo- 
drama, he may become a great painter: but he 
must cultivate a manly independence of thought 
by pursuing a wide course of study and practice, 
or * may become, as so many sons of distin- 
ished painters who have trod in their fathers’ 
Fotsteps have become, a mere imitative man- 
nerist. 
Mr. G. C. Stanfield, we fear, may be cited as an 
example. Nothing could well have exceeded the 
promise of «his early works, but he has never 
advanced beyond clever imitation of his father’s 
manner, and now we have him apparently settled 
down into the painter of such hard, mechanical, 
lifeless pictures as ‘Saarburg on the Saar’ (399), 
and ‘The Castle of Chillon’ (663). So, again, the 
Messrs. W. and J. I’. Linnell are producing year 
after year pictures so closely resembling each 
other’s, and both so like those of their father, that 
it has become quite puzzling without the help of 
a catalogue to distinguish between them. 

‘Contentment’ (437), W. Dyce, R.A., is an 
elaborate study of an old ferryman sitting by his 
cottage-door, As an example of how far minute- 
ness of drawing and finish can be carried, the work 
will repay careful examination ; and an examina- 
tion of it will do something to illustrate the pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Dyce’s more important work, ‘The 
Good Shepherd’ in the East Room. As a study 
of form and detail, ‘ Contentment’ is undoubtedly 
of great value to the painter; but in his study of 
these he must not overlook colour. Mr. Dyce 
should, whilst working thus from nature, turn to 
Titian and learn how the complete painter sees 
and interprets the whole of what nature sets 
before him; not rendering form, or light and 
shadow, or colour alone, but that union of all 
which the analysis of each enables the true 
painter to give, and the giving of which is the 
mark of the true painter. The study of a head 
by Mr. Watts, ‘Isabella’ (439), is by some high 
authorities considered to be a work of the highest 
order of merit : to us it seems refined almost to 
feebleness, but it is unquestionably a very elegant 
work, and should be looked at carefully. Mr. 
Cope’s ‘ Elder Sister’ (446), which hangs along- 
side these two pictures, may well be compared 
with them by those who would see how differently 
painters, in many respects alike in turn of mind 
and course of practice, look at nature, and by 
what various means they seek to represent the 
idea they have formed. 

One of the most noteworthy pictures in this 
toom (though very unworthily hung) is ‘ Dog- 
berry’s Charge to the Watch’ (427), H. 8. 
Marks. The costume is that quaint Edwardian 
kind in which Mr. Marks is so fond of dressing his 
characters, but which somehow they always seem 
to wear as though their ordinary every-day habit. 
Doubtless the costume adds much to the quaint 
effect, but the figures are full of character. Dog- 
berry himself, a small withered man, with an 
amazing amount of self-satisfaction stamped in 
every line of his face, as well as ir the complacent 
bearing of his body, is quite a creation; the | 
admiring deaf man is deaf to the tips of his | 
fingers ; the purple-faced apoplectic-looking third- 
borough behind ; the wife, who is so carefully 
fastening the hood around her husband’s throat ; 
the old man, who is stuffing his shoes with rushes ; 
the young man, who, like Captain Cuttle, is | 
“making a note” of what Dogberry is saying ; 
the child, with ‘‘ refreshments,” and all the | 
hundred-and-one accessories, bespeak a minuteness | 
and shrewdness of observation that are next akin | 
to genius, if they be not the thing itself. Mr. 
Marks would do well to acquire, as he easily might, 
alittle more manipulative dexterity, and in his 
next venture try another period and a new cos- 
tume. With so rare and rich a vein of quaint 
humour, he ought to take a foremost place among 
English pictorial humorists. 

*‘ A@Lake-scene—going to the Fair,’ F. Danby, 
A. (413), is rather a feeble work; and we are 
sorry to see, by his ‘ Evening on the Nile’ (458), | 
that Mr. Dillon, who might have carried forward | 
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fully-painted ‘Entrance to the Grand Canal, 
Venice,—Sunset’ (295), but, like Mr. Dillon’s, it 
is deficient in strength. Before quitting this 
Middle Room the lover of English river-scenery 
should seek out a somewhat badly placed little 
landscape, ‘Karly Morning—on the Derwent’ 
(415), by R. Drabble, and he will see in it one of 
the pleasantest and most promising representa- 
tions of a north-country beck, by an unknown 
hand in the exhibition. The water and the water- 
worn stones in the bed of the stream are painted 
with remarkable truth and freshness, aud the trees 
are full of leaf. But Mr. Drabble should strive 
more after Nature’s variety and depth of colour, 
especially in foliage, if he would become a land- 
scape-painter ; and he must discriminate more 
carefully the changes throughout a landscape in 





different times of the day: he would find, for 
example, in the early morning, and with such a 


sky, that the shadows lie much more heavily on 
both foliage and fells. 

Mr. Calderon’s picture, the last in this room, 
‘Man goeth forth to his work, and to his labour, 
until the evening’ (468), is far less satisfactory 
than his ‘French Peasants finding their Stolen 
Child’ (634), which forms one of the attrac- 
tions of the West Room. In this last work Mr. 
Calderon has vindicated his title to original 
dramatic power as well as painter-like mastery of 
his materials. The frenzy of delight of the 
mother, who has seized on her little child, bedizened 
in the showman’s flimsy finery ; the rustie joy of 
the father, and the bewilderment of the frightened 
child, are very forcibly depicted. Very clever also 
is the painting of the hardened old showwoman, who 
is protesting her innocence to the grim gendarme, 
who is clutching hold of her wrist, and the 
terrified buffoon in huge green spectacles. The 
scene and the actors are thoroughly French, and, 
equally with his former Spanish pictures, prove 
that Mr. Calderon has a keen eye for national 
character. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. G. H. Thomas on 
having overcome the difficulties involved in 
painting, ‘‘by command,” such a_ picture as 
the ‘Review on the Champ de Mars in the 
presence of Her Majesty’ (478). More has been made 
of a hardly less hopeful subject, ‘ A Statute Fair’ 
(491), by G. B. O'Neill; but, having no centre of 
interest, the straggling composition carries the 
eye from side to side without satisfaction or 
repose. Mr. O’Neill should try a smaller canvas 
and a narrower theme. Mr. Holiday's ‘ Burgesses 
of Calais, A.D. 1347’ (480), is a very sorry affair, 
and may be passed by without further notice ; as 
may also Mr. Barrett’s ‘Gretna Green’ (490) ; 
and the good girl ‘Leaving Home’ (517), of Mr. 
T. J. Hughes. More observation is shown in 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s ‘German Patriot’s Wife, in 
1848’ (540), in which the smooth-faced Austrian 
jailor is very characteristic: with Mr. Hodgson’s 
little picture in the passage, ‘Customs in Austria 
—early morning on the lake Traun’ (958), this 
picture tells of careful study and widely-sought 
experience. Mr. E. Crowe still thinks too little of 
expression and beauty, and too much of tailoring 
and trumpery. In his ‘Milton visiting Galileo 
in prison’ (569), the great philosopher and the | 
mighty poet are forced into the most ridiculous 
attitudes, and made of far less account than their 
garments, or the corn husks on which Galileo is 
lying. Mr. Crowe is not without power of a 
certain sort : it is time he put it forth. 

There is, with all his mannerism, a vast amount | 
of knowledge and artistic feeling in the sunset 
landscapes of Mr. Linnell, senior. ‘ Evening’ 





| (546) has a wonderful force and glow of colour ; 


but the constant family repetitions of the trick of 
composition colour and handling, have made us 
rather tired of Linnellian scenery. Mr. Oakes’s 
large picture, the largest we remember to have 
seen by him, ‘Marchyllyn Mawr’ (525), is so 
awkwardly hung that we can scarcely venture to | 
speak very positively on its merits. As in former 
works, he seems to have sacrificed too much to 
the foreground detail, which is marvellous in its 


poetic landscape from the point where Danby left | fullness and intricacy ; but the picture displays a | 


it, does not advance. Another painter of these 


very refined feeling for scenery ; and we cannot 


evening effects, Mr. E. A. Goodall, has a grace- | but think that if Mr. Oakes would but throw off | 


some of his timidity, he would take high rank as 
a landscape painter. 

Mr. Ansdell has two rather large pictures, ‘The 
Highland Tod-Hunter’ (508), and ‘ Sheep- 
washing in Glen Lyon’ (538), works mueh more 
worthy of himself than those in the British Insti- 
tution, but hardly equal to some he painted im- 
mediately after his return from Spain. He should 
beware of opacity. A new animal painter, Mr. 
Huggins, with some peculiarities of colour and 
texture, shows cleverness and _ self-reliance in 
‘Cattle on the Plain’ (625), and ‘ Cattle on the 
Mountains’ (907). 

Miss Mutrie has a very finely painted pair of 
pictures of larger size than usual, ‘ Gardem 
Flowers’ (619), and ‘ Traveller's Joy’ (621), the 
latter, especially, wonderfully true and _ bright, 
and as firm and sharp in touch as the work of the 
best of her male compeers. 

There remain a few more pictures in this room 
and in the South Room, and notably some pre- 
Raphaelite productions, as well as the portraits 
and sculpture to be spoken of, but they must 
stand over for another week. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
nae 

ITALIAN Opera, Drury LANE.— Malle. Tietjens 
keeps up her popularity. On Thursday night she 
appeared in the Z'rovatore, and was received by a 
still more enthusiastic audience than ever wel- 
comed her at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Her per- 
formance is eminently conscientious ; and it is 
quite clear that her physical resources are of so 
high an order, that he may aspire to be ere long 
the acknowledged Queen of Italian Song. Sig. 
Giuglini is, as usual, very fine in slow movements. 
He only requires to keep to his proper ré/e ; his 
voice is extremely sweet, but somewhat lacking 
power. Malle. Garducci excels all Azucenas, save 
only Alboni; her voice, rather a mezzo-soprano 
than a contralto, is almost faultless. Her acting, 
too, deserves great commendation; she has 
closely studied her part, and displays high intel- 
ligence and sensibility. The whole piece was a 
decided triumph. 

On Tuesday we are to have Don Giovanni. 
Malle. Tietjens will appear as Donna Anna, Miss 
Salfe as Zerlina. The prospects of the opera 
here are brightening under the zealous care of Mr. 
E. T. Smith. 





New Aperrut Tueatre.—The new two-act 
drama produced at this house on Monday last, is 
in some respects an excellent example of modern 
play-writing, and may be also taken as a type of 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s later style of comedy. The 
House? or The Home? can hardly be called a 
drama; it is rather a comedy of modern life, 
remarkable for ease of dialogue, truth of character 
portraiture, and the clear reflex of society which 
it exhibits. Mr. Tom Taylor’s dialogue, without 
being absolutely brilliant, is invariably polished 
and never overstrained. He is at times epi- 
grammatic, and is always terse without being 
stilted. His characters talk naturally, and if 
they are required to exhibit any strong emotion or 


| passion, they never fall into a melodramatic vein, 
| nor run into maudlin sentiment. 


It is as a skilful 
writer of dialogue, and as a creator of character, 
that Mr. Taylor has gained his reputation as a 
dramatist. He has not exhibited any striking 
originality as a constructor of plots, being almost 
invariably indebted to other sources for the story 
which he clothes so admirably. As a consequence 
of this, it is noticeable that Mr. Taylor sometimes 
regards character and dialogue as more important 
than a good dramatic plot. And The House? or 
the Home? presents a remarkable example of this. 
The piece is over-weighted with dialogue, excellent 
of its kind, but to a certain extent ineffective, 
because it is not in all cases made subservient to 
the plot, which is of so slight a nature that it 


| would not more than suffice for a one-act piece. 


The fable of the drama is simply the attempt 
made by a fond mother to prevent her son from 
carrying off the wife of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who, though fond of his young wife, 
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devotes more time to the House than to the 
Home. This broad outline is filled in with 
details which form the situations of the piece, 
and are rather remarkable for the clever way 
in which they are introduced than for any 
striking dramatic qualities. It is not, then, in the 
story that the strength of the piece lies, but in 
the dialogue and characters. Of the latter it is 
necessary to say that the politician is not strongly 
drawn, although the calm business-like demeanour 
of the first act is well contrasted with the jealous 
fits of the second. In the hands of Mr. Wigan, 
however, this part was wonderfully developed, 
and presented a perfect picture full of life and 
colour. His acting was characterised by the 
utmost finish and delicacy, and in the bursts of 
yassion in the last act he exhibited an amount of 
feeling which was forcible without being strained, 
and natural without being tame. Mrs. Wigan, as 
the doating mother and woman of the world, pre- 
sented a remarkable piece of individuality ; every 
part was in thorough keeping, and the tone she 
assumed was a very clever reproduction of that of 
fashionable society of the present day. Indeed, a 


more satisfactory embodiment of a character 
cannot well be imagined. Miss Henrietta 


Simms, on the other hand, unfortunately did not 
trust sufficiently to herself, but based her concep- 
tion of the young wife upon that vicious stage 
model which mistakes violence for force, and 
vacuity for repose. She has already shown herself 
so intelligent an actress that it is almost certain 
she has only to know that she has made a mistake 
to remedy it. Mr. Billington as the young man 
was easy and natural, and Mr. Selby made up 
well as a beau of the Regency era. 





ENGLISH OPERA AT THE St, JAMES’s THEATRE. 
—We understand it is settled that the St. James’s 
Theatre opens on the 11th of June next, with the 
new opera of Raymond and Agnes, by Edward 
Loder, and the finest ballet ever brought to this 
country,—in fact the celebrated Spanish ballet 
troupe immortalised by the critiques and writings 
of Victor Hugo, Dumas, &c, The theatre opens 
under the management of Mr. Augustus Braham 
and Signor Marqués, and new operas will be pro- 
duced in succession, the next, we believe, on the 
list being from the pen of G. A. Macfarren. 





’Sacrep Harmonic Socrery, Exerer HA... 
—Handel's great choral oratorio, Israel in Egypt 
will be performed on Friday, the 27th of May. 
Principal vocalists, Madame Clara Novello (her 
first appearance this season), Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Thomas, and Signor Belletti. 





DEATH OF Mrs. Susan CusHMAN MuspRATT. 
—With deep regret we have to announce the 
death of Mrs, Susan Cushman Muspratt, at her 
residence, near Liverpool, on Tuesday last. Mrs. 
Muspratt will be well remembered by most of our 
readers as the accomplished Susan Cushman, the 
sharer of her sister's early popularity in this 
country, and the gentle representative of Juliet, 
Pauline Deschapelles, &c., to her sister’s Romeo, 
Claude Melnotte, &. Upon her retirement from 
the stage she was married to Dr. Sheridan Mus- 
pratt, the eminent chemist, and the virtues 
reflected upon her in public were transferred with 
increased beauty to that happy domestic circle 
which she has so greatly adorned. In addition to 
her sorrowing husband, 
deprived of their best and gentlest friend and 
mother. Miss Cushman was in Rome when the 
tidings of her sister’s illness reached her, and 
only arrived to find that sister dead. Mrs. Mus- 
pratt was only thirty-seven years of age. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Father and Daughter; a Portraiture from the 
Life. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
Tus last of Fredrika Bremer’s elegant stories is 
in no degree inferior in sentiment and pathos to 
those which have preceded it. The construction, 
to be sure, is not very elaborate. 





hdd | tion. 
a young family are | 


and the chapters are interwoven with copious 
passages from Cicero and Seneca, which lend a 
calm repose rather than a vivid interest to the 
scenes ; but still the artistic conception, and the 
harmonious, elevated, and almost classical tone of 
the Swedish authoress are preserved as distinctly 
as ever. She says: 

**T took with me the idea of this story when I first left 
Sweden (the Preface is dated from the Monte Tarpéo, 
Rome); the inspiration of it I first obtained in a land 
where, under the shelter of the tree of freedom, I saw the 
relationship of family life develop themselves in their full 
beauty and power. Most of the characters and occur- 
rences which I have here portrayed are taken from 
real life. I have named my heroine after two young 
women early perfected, and for all too early garnered by 
death, the pride and heart’s joy of their families—the 
Swiss Rosa Naville and the Italian Rosa Ferrucci, because 
the Swedish Rosa has been modelled from them; yet not 
alone from them, for the original is a Swedish maiden ; 
but she still lives, and I may not speak of her by name.” 

Ushered in by these flattering recommendations, 
and surrounded with a graceful mystery im- 
penetrable by the outer world, the heroine, Rosa 
Norrby, is introduced to us in a series of domestic 
scenes, ending in an adventure of the highest peril 
to her life. The authoress announces in the be- 
ginning, in order to restrain the anticipations of 
her young lady readers, that she is tired of the old 
story of lovers’ sighs, hopes, torments, quarrels, 
reconciliations, fascination, happiness, and despair. 
She seeks for something higher and more beautiful, 
and yet, upon reading a scene, ending at p. 155, 
with the following passage : 

*** Farewell beloved! We shall ‘see one another 
again!’ were Axel’s last words to Rosa, as he kissed her 
lips and hand, and then hastened away.” 
it occurs to the reader that this, if not making 
love, is something very like it. In short, Miss 
Bremer is better than her word ; there is love in 
the story, and jealousy too, both of a very hearty 
kind, though calmed down and subdued by 
philosophic resignation and a sense of Christian 
duty. It is the misfortune of the heroine to 
become gradually entangled with a young gentle- 
man who, with many amiable qualities, and with 
accomplishments enough to give him prominence 
in the fashionable life of Stockholm, is guilty of all 
the inconstancy natural to the weak and idle of 
his sex. In this showy but fragile bark, Rosa 
Norrby—to use a hackneyed metaphor—commits 
her happiness, and—is wrecked. The redeeming 
feature about Axel is that, once married, he 
becomes an exemplary husband. The other cha- 
racter of interest in the book is that of Professor 
Norrby, who is invested with a cloud of mysterious 
dignity, such as a lady’s fancy alone can throw 
over a highly respectable and studious middle- 
aged gentleman. Of the epithet by which this 
class of characters is known upon the British 
stage, it is needless to remind the reader. There 
is also a lady, evidently a portrait, introduced 
as Thekla K— a poetess, with whom the 
reader would gladly make further acquaintance. 
But the authoress has decided that this interesting 
object— 

‘* —_. the blissful vision of a day, 
Shall just be shown on earth and snatch’d away.” 





In short the allusions which are familiar enough 
to the writer’s own circle of friends are lost to the 
general reader. 

The adventure in which Rosa Norrby nearly 
loses her life is a new and vivid piece of descrip- 
In coming with the mail-boat from Oland 
to Gothland, the sea becomes clogged with ice ; 
all passage is stopped: after fruitless endeavours 
to plough fredates the freezing water, the boat is 
finally abandoned, but not before nearly all its 
crew and passengers have perished of exertion, 
cold, and starvation. In other hands than those 


; of an artist, this would be a hideous picture ; in 


| those of Fredrika Bremer it becomes 


sublime 


' amid its horrors, though heightened with touches 


which approach the supernatural. 

Throughout the book the reader must not 
expect any great wealth of incident or glow of 
description ; but its goodness and purity, and the 
triumph it displays of Christian consolation over 


| the suggestions of mere natural religion, will 


The characters | recommend it in quarters where the former 


are, as the authoress assures us, taken from life ; | qualities will be undervalued in comparison with 








the latter. The translation appears to have been 
executed with all the taste and accuracy which 
characterise the productions of Mrs. Howitt. 





The Broad Arrow. By Olin’ Keese. (Bentley.) 


Tuils is a tale of rough construction and rougher 
execution, but from the very necessity of its 
nature, of very deep interest. It is a story with 
a purpose, that purpose being to exhibit to us 
here in England the diseomtorts and miseries, the 
rights and the wrongs of the convicts whom up to 
within a very recent period we were in the habit 
of handing over to the care of our colonists in the 
fifth continent. Incidentally of course we are fur- 
nished with an insight into Tasmanian life, and 
with a photograph of a Tasmanian ménage, some- 
times ludicrous, sometimes grim, and always un- 
comfortable. As regards the convicts, we gather 
the object to be to exhibit the pernicious working 
of a system which hardly permits any discrimina- 
tion, which treats the veteran thief and the half- 
maddened child of a single crime in much the 
same way—which sets wretches steeped in brutal 
wickedness over gangs of other wretches, some 
better, some worse if possible than themselves— 
which takes no pains to select for each the 
labour for which he is best fitted, but yokes 
the hard-fisted, heavy-boned labourer with the 
soft-handed, narrow-chested clerk—and which in 
short by want of judgment and want of considera- 
tion, even of common sense, checks moral reforma- 
tion, represses every honest endeavour at improve- 
ment encourages sly rogues of Mr. Littimer’s 
mould, and affords the latter facilities for in- 
gratiating themselves at the expense of their 
honester comrades. That there may be, and 
probably is some exaggeration in the terrible 
picture of convict life presented to us is no more 
than natural, though those among us who re- 
member the frightful disclosures brought about 
by a certain not very remote official inquiry, 
which everybody would like to forget, will hardly 
be disposed to think that the exaggeration can 
amount to a great deal. At any rate it con- 
firms the impression we have received from 
all trustworthy accounts, whether of eye-witnesses 
or others, namely, that there has been a shocking 
scarcity of the commodity called common sense 
in the official world in Tasmania. It is singular 
that in a book written under such impressions and 
with such an object, the heroine, a female convict, 
should be converted and die repentant and re- 
formed under the most baneful and adverse 
operation of the system complained of, but the 
idea seems to be, as we make it out, to exhibit 
this reformation as due to other and distinct 
influences, and as brought about in spite of, and 
anything but in consequence of the system. 

As regards the pictures of Tasmanian life, they 
tally so exactly with all accounts which have 
reached us from those who have visited the 


| country, that we have not hesitated to apply to 


them the title-of photographs. They may be 
shortly summed up:—A glorious climate, a 
luxurious fertility, beautiful scenery, handsome 
houses, rich furniture, the last fashions from Paris 
carried, of course, to the extreme of gorgeousness, 
sumptuous tables, plenty of everything ; in short, 
all the means and appliances of sensual—we don't 
use the word in its bad sense—enjoyment, but 
none of them all nor all together able to make up 
for the constant mistrust, the habitual precautions, 
the locked gates, the shutters, the revolvers, and 
the running accompaniment of the inevitable 
constable, which form indispensable ingredients 
in a country where almost every one about you is 
or has been a thief or worse. The habitual indif- 
ference with which those who have been reared on 
the soil view this state of things is well exemplified 
by the little boy whose only curiosity about his 
constantly changing nurses is what they are 
‘‘p'isners” for—its effect on English emigrants 
as happily illustrated by the shock which even a 
strong-minded young English lady who has come 
out intent on quelling ‘‘ kitchen rows” receives, 
as the condition of every one about her gradually 
becomes a frightful reality to her. This picture 
too may be overdrawn, but it reminds us strongly, 
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nevertheless, of an expression we heard dropped | that type should be cast with lake grooves tor 


by an ex- Tasmanian : ‘*It will take two generations | 


to make that atmosphere pleasant to be breathed 
by an Englishman.” The ‘‘ Broad Arrow,” with 
all its revolting scenes—and grim enough reading 
it is in all conscience—is to be commended to the 
perusal of all who ‘‘ take an interest,” as the cant 
goes, in our penal arrangements, as well as of all 
who have a fancy to understand something of 
colonial life in this particular colony. 
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NEW TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINE, 
INVENTED BY ROBERT HATTERSLEY, OF MANCHESTER. 
To the Editor of the Literary GazettE. 

Sir,—Having — the interest with which 
Mr. Hattersley’s 
received at the last soirée of the Society of Arts, 
and having myself taken some practical interest 
in the machine, by placing it under a fair business- 
like trial for two months, I venture to offer the 
following remarks as to its merits, for the benefit 
of those interested like myself in promoting the 
substitution, if possible and practicable, of ma- 
chine for hand labour in the composition of type. 

Unlike previous attempts in the construction of 
machines for this purpose, Mr. Hattersley’s is at 
once simple and compact,—not liable to derange- 
ment,—delicate, but strong,—and not requiring 








| 





the purpose. 

The machine consists of a horizontal table, 
divided into channels of sufficient width to allow 
the type to slide freely. At one end of these 
channels is fixed a metal slide, against which, by 
a vuleanised india-rubber cord, the type is con- 
stantly pressed, and held with sufficient force to 
prevent the last one in each channel from falling 
through an aperture immediately under it. Under 
these apertures is fixed, what is termed, the Guide 


Plate, titted with downward channels directly 
under, and corresponding with, the apertures. 


These channels verge, for the delivery of the type, 
into one common mouth, which is immediately 
over the Stick Holder, in the shape of an inclined 
plane. A modified composing-stick is adjusted 
to the Stick Holder, in which it is made to slide 
longitudinally. The machine is furnished with 


keys, arranged as near to the present system of 


compositors’ cases as possible. Each key, marked 
with the letter it represents, is connected with a 
piston, or pusher, situated immediately above the 
face of the last type in the upper (horizontal) 
channels. The action of the key is to push the 
last type through the aperture leading into the 
Guide Plate, thus liberating the type, when its 
own gravity causes it to descend through the 
channels of the Guide Plate into the compositor’s 
stick : as each type drops, it is guided into its 
place in the stick, which at the same time is 
pushed longitudinally forward, thereby making a 
place for the next descending type. A vulcanised 
spring raises each piston into its original position 
as soon as pressure is taken off the key. Towards 
the end of each line a bell gives a signal, enabling 
the operator to judge how many inbre types he 
may play into the stick before justifying out, as 
in the ordinary way, the stick being in a conve- 
nient position for such purpose. 

The channels of the horizontal table are caleu. 
lated to hold a quantity of type equal to that 
contained in two pairs of ordinary cases. ‘To 








ance even of summer 


! . . . : . 
ment of six machines, eighteen intelligent youths, 


at 15s. per week, and one machine superintendent 
at 2/. 10s. The youths are qualified for either 
description of work, —distributing, classing, 
charging, or composition, —and are therefore able 
to relieve each other at the composing-machine. 
It has been ascertained that, to sustain the speed 
of 4000 letters per hour, a youth, or adult, woukl 
require change about every three hours. 

The introduction of the one system for the other 
would be at first attended with a certain amount 
of inconvenience: the two instances given, how- 
ever, show that, sooner or later, the type-com- 
posing machine will be adopted by necessity, and 
will have the same relatively proportional advan- 
tage over hand-composition as the printing- 
machine has had over the hand- -press. 

Yours, &e., 
HENRY BRADBURY. 


Wuirerriars, Muy 12, 1859. 





CrystaAL PALACE FLower-Snow.—tThe first 
of these most attractive exhibitions took place on 
Wednesday at the Crystal Palace, and in all that 
relates to floricultural perfection was one of the 
best and must successful which has been held for 
along time. As much praise, however, cannot 
unfortunately be bestowed upon the weather, 
which was about as unfavourable as it could pos- 
sibly be for a display of the kind at such a dis- 
tance from town. This, it is true, had no effect 
upon the exhibition of flowers, though it told 
most seriously upon an equally important portion 
of the show, the visitors, who, for such a 
popular féte, "fell far short of the usual attend- 
Saturdays. A flower-show 
ona tine day at Norwood can always command 
from 10,000 to 14,000 visitors, and we fear we are 
speaking almost within the mark when we say that 


| at no time on Wednesday were there even: hali 


avoid delay, arising from the channels becoming | 


exhausted, the machine is provided with extra 
supply-tables. which ean be changed in a few 
seconds. The average speed, as yet attained by 
the youth who has been practising upon the 
machine, may be said to be 4000 letters per hour, 
from reprint copy, including the justification. To 
bring it into operation would involve a systematic 
division of labour, as follows :-— 

1. Distributing type by hand. 

2. Classing type, <¢., arranging letters of the 

same character in rows. 
3. Charging tables with classed type. 
4, Composition. 





Distributing, classing, and charging the tables, 
are mere mechanical operations, and can be done 
as well by youths as by adults. Composition 
from MS. or reprint, however, is an operation 
necessarily of a higher kind, but still capable of 
being done equally as well by the one as by the 


| other labour. 


The following statement, comparing the old 
with the new system, is an example of what 
might be realised from the employment of 
machines. The calculation has been made simply 
with reference to the cost of the number of letters 


; composed—and quite independent of all otier 


Type-Composing Machine was | 





extras to which all works more or less are subject, 
in the shape of making up, &e. 

The Extra or Advertisement sheet of the Z'imes 
consists of 8 pages of Ruby type. The compo- 
sition amounts to 1, 029, 888 ‘letters, or 205 galleys, 
at 4s. 3d. each, or 437. 12s. Whereas, by the new 
system, the same number of galleys could be 
composed for 14/7. 14s. ; this multiplied daily, or 
313 times, would yield a difference of 9,045/. 14s. 
in the year. 

Again, Knights English Cyclopedia consists of 
488 sheets, or 7,804 pages, of Brevier type. The 
composition amounts to 83,770,000 letters, or 
83,770 at 6d., or 2,0947. 5s. Whereas, by the 
new system, the same number of thousands could 
be composed for 9307. 13s., yielding a difference of 
1,163/. 12s. 

These results have been based upon the employ- 











that number in the building. This was much to 
be regretted, for the show, as we have said, was 
unexceptionable in almost every point of view. 

Revo.vers.—Fire-arms have within a narrow 
compass of time arrived at an astonishing state or 
perfection. It was considered a few years ago 
that the question of the multiple fire had been 
solved, and that the revolver was destined to 
become as a small arm a most complete engine of 
warfare, As a further illustration of this predic- 
ey, we may name the improved revolver, patented 
by Messrs. Deane & Son, of London Bridge, and 
named the Deane-Harding, which in construction 
is simplicity itself; a desideratum long needed, 
for a great drawback to the revolver hitherto has 
been its complicity. The Deane-Harding, by the 
simple withdrawal of a pin, is made to fall asunder 
in three pieces, which pieces consist of the stock, 
the chambers, and the barrel ; and by a retrograde 
movement, the pistol is once more and instantly 
complete ; thus those laborious processes, namely, 
the cleansing and readjustment, are here easily 
acquired by the veriest novice. A lever ramrod,. 
acting vertically, is also added, which from the 
facilities it affords for rapid loading tends to 
make this pistol the most deadly and perfect we 
have ever beheld. 

Lerrers FoR JERUSALEM.—As the Austrian 
packets from Trieste are no longer running, the 
arrangement laid down in Instruction No. 32, 
dated the 30th April, 1859, with respect to letters 
for Jerusalem, is for the present suspended. All 
letters, &c., addressed to Jerusalem will be for- 
warded by the French Mail Packets from Mar- 
seilles, and the postage due for their conveyance 
as far as Jaffa must be paid in advance, at the 
following rates :—On letters, 6¢. per quarter 
ounce. On newspapers, one penny per four 
ounces. On pelated papers other than news- 
papers, 3d. per four ounces. 





The commencement of a new serial novel, 
‘Hopes and Fears ; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster,” by the author of ‘‘The Heir of Red- 

clyffe, ” *« Heartsease,” &c., is announced for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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MESS3s. L LOYD, | BROTHERS, & CO., 
will, on the 10th of MAY, publish 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 


Showing, in a clear and comprehensive manner, all the Cities, 
Rivers, fortified places and points of interest in Sardinia, Lombardy, 
and the North of Italy—a lucid and valuable work of reference and 
companion in pyevcdile. the movements of the ¢ ee Armies 
besides bein porrnsg ane work of A 

In Tinted ithe ogra by Day & Son, from a cabenste Drawing 
by NATHANIEL RW MTETOCK. Esq., Civil Engineer. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
be Loyp, Broruers, & Co., 96, Gracechurch Street, London. 


P.S. To prevent any cause of complaint, Orders will be executed 
strictiy in the order in which they are received. 





ROME AND THE POPE! 
On Saturday next, 1 vol. post 8vo. the Suppressed Work, 
HE ROMAN QUESTION. By EDMOND 
ABOUT. Translated from the French by H. H. Coarr. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign mei and Publisher, 15 Burlington Arcade, 
and 69, King’s Road, Brighto om. 








NEW POPULAR WORK BY DR. EADIE. 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


r 7 
pact. teed. too ACH E 

- or, a Popular and Practical ee of his BBall a 
Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. By JOHN EADIE, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presby- 
terian Church. 


London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin & Co. 








Now ready, foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


OEMS, BY THE LATE DR. DRENNAN. 
- Second Edition. With Additions by J. S. Drennan, M.D., 
Belfast, and Wu Drenwan, Dublin 


Dublin: WittiAM Seema London: Simpxiy, 
Marsuatt, & Co 


THE NATIONAL FLAX COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Capital £200,000, in Shares of £1 each; 5s. to be paid on application. 





TRUSTEES. 


Henry Fenton Jadis, eats Comptroller of Corn Returns, 
Boal ard of Trade. 


J.T. Croft, Esq., 15, Regent Street, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 

President—Sir John Dorat, Vice-Pres. R.S.L. 

= Beddoe, Esq., Lickhill, near it” ggiag Worcestershire. 
J.T. Croft, Esq, 13, Regent Street, S 

T sie ut.-¢ sol. C. EB. De ring, 47, York Street, Portman Square, W. 
2 ri , 32, Glouc ester Place 
T. E. Marsland, Esq., 2, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Wallace Pedder, Esq. - Wadhurst, Sussex. 
George Thornton, Esq., C.E., F.G.8., &e. 

Bankers—Messrs. Hey wood, Kennards, & Co. 

Secretary—Mr. John H. Powell. 


Orrices—193, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 








HE imports of foreign Flax fibre having de- 

clined to a most serious extent, and the cultivation of the 

lant decreased at home, a great necessity has arisen for laying the 

oundation of a system wher eby a sufficient supply of raw material 

may be secured to meet the requirements of a great staple industry 
of the country, known as the flax and linen trade. 

Tt has therefore been determined to form the National Flax Com- 
pany (Limited), whereby such a system may be initiated. 

This will be effected by the introduction of mechanical improve- 
ments, whereby a continuous and easy, as well as protitable, prepa- 
ration of the fibre from the plant can be effected. 

Such preparation will be carried on in establishments to be called 
Rettories, and to be erected in suitable localities, where the flax crop, 
in its entirety or otherwise, will be purchased from the grower. 

By thus creating a market within easy reach of the farmer, and 
proving to him practically that he can easily produce a good paying 
crop, needing no further trouble in its preparation, and for which he 
may regularly receive ready money at harvest time, when the de 
mands on him for labour cost are large, it is considered that a very 
extensive growth of flax will be qrateally introduced throughout 
the country generally. 

A more perfect cultivation of this plant will also be induced, 
whereby many existing prejudices in respect to the supposed ex- 
haustive properties of flax will be removed, and the grower con- 
vinced that it is really one of value in districts suitable to it, and in 
fair rotation. It will also be found that land capable of producing 
xo kind of grain is equally available for flax, and that there is no 
better a gag for a wheat crop to follow 

The Company have secured the patents, plans, and services of Mr. 
G. A. Cator, who has devoted a large sum of money and many years 
in bringing the matter to its present effective condition. 

By a reference to the detailed nei tus, which may be had on 
application, it will be clearly seen that, w ith the outlay proposed, a 
very large dividend may be calculated on with perfect safety, show- 
ing that this Company presents unusual features of promise to parties 
seeking investment in substantial and well-considered enterprises. 

Prospectuses, Pamphlets, Forms of Application for Shares, 
and all other information, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company ; or at the Residence, in Selb y.of 


Mr. G. A. CATOR, GenERAL MANAGER; 
or of the 
AGENTS TO THE COMPANY ALREADY APPOINTED: 
Mr. Wm. Gaces ... . Howven. 

















Mr. W. Tuorpr 1h) THorne. 
Mr. H. G. Menps ULL. 
. Leeps. 


gg Heeuis & Lisi 
Mr. G.J.SaunpeErs ... 
Mr. Tuomas Fu Ewett, C, 
Mr. Josten Lane 
Mr. H. B. Jonns....... . Preston. 
Mr. T.S.CHatoner ....,. NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. 
Messrs. Mant, Mavis, &) Batu. 

Rosertson ‘ 
Messrs. W. H. Castie & Co., Bristow. 
Mr. Joun CueMeEnts . ° ’ Devon and Corn ALL. 
Mr.T.F. Fisner ... ... Somerset and Donser. 
Mr. I. W. Bourke... +. Conk. 
Mr. Wu. Morrie ... ... GLAscow, 
Mr. W. Warxtinson . .. SPALDI 


. SHEFFIELD, 
» WorcesTER. 
-» Mancuesrer and Liverroor. 








. Ne. 
Mr. Sitpson...... : AuranpeEn & the Northof Scotland. 
Mr. G. P. WHeecer . MonMovTHSHIRE. 
Mr. T. G. Stewart . Ferrer’s Fir, NB. 
Mr. Rosert Brigos ... . Boston. 


MaAcMILLAN & Co., Cambridge ; 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


OUT OF THE 


THESTORY OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


DEPTHS. 


and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





in the LU 


Edinburgh : 


Apam & CHar.es BLAck. 


Just published, in 12mo. with upwards of 260 Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


BOTANY AND RELIGION 
OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WORKS OF GOD IN THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, 
ARRANGEMENT, AND GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., F.R.SS. L. anp E., F.L.S., 


Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, and Professor of Medicine and Botany 
University of Edinburgh. 


London : LoncmMan & Co. 





Office, 


Wellington Street 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the 25th instant will be published, price 9¢., Part 110 of Household Words.—Also 
5s. 6d,, the Nineteenth Volume of the same work, 


, at the same time, price 


North, Strand. 





A TALE OF 


WITH TWO 


London : CHAPMAN 


“ALL THE YEAR Rounp” 


& HAtt, 
Office, 11, 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 





On May 31st will be published, No. I., price One Shilling, uniform with the Original E litions of ‘* Prcxwicx,” 
‘Davip COPPERFIELD,” &e. 


TWO CITIES, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
To be Completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


BY “RAREZ.” 


198, 


Piccadilly ; 


Wellington Street North. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


HE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Re-arranged and Divided into Four Parts. With 


an Introduction and Notes. 


London: J. Russert Samiru, 36, Soho Square. 





LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON. 
Now ready. 


| oe OF THE REV. HENDERSON, 

D.D., PhD. By THULIA S. HE a RSON. Including his 
labours in Denmark, Ire’ land, and Russia, in connection with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and his Tutorship at Hoxton and 
Highbury Colleges, &«. Crown Svo. with Portrait, $s. cloth. 





London: Knieut & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Eitte nese OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. In Two Parts. By DUGALD 





TE With References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Table 
oe Conte nts, and ‘Translations of the numerous Greek. tiie and 
French Quotations, Ke. By the Rey. G. N. WRIGHT 


London: Wii1iam Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, dicen EC. 





DD? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to roduce W hiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
bees weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head ‘of hair, and 
averting baldness in after re Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt 0 ma =f by agg Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, Lond Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered “with new hair.’’ 

—Sergt. Craven, “ ‘Through using it e oon e an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “ The pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets foro other customers. tg 





! 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJE! aks LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 





SHE EVER 


WHEN YOU pom FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and = tor Naval and Military Ofticers, Cadets, 
Midshipnien, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embrac 
every variety of cabinet wor k, cantec ns, trunks, portmanteaus, &¢., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 

















FLOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND DINNER- 
TABLE, 
oj OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection 

his extensive assortment of ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
POTS and COLOURED BOUQUET GLASSES, to which he is con- 
stantly adding novelties. Every description of useful China and 


Earthenware = Hea a terms for cash.—250, Oxford Street, 
near Hyde Par 





| NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
ealeaee of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
ARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
detineations om both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto Sng toate All persons w ishing to “ know themsely 'e3,"" OF 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny 
stam iss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Lon ve 
and they will receive, in a few Fore gs minute detail of the mental 
pine moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
th many other things hitherto un suspected: “Lam 
pirased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”"— 
ss Jones. 


es 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Patt Mati, S.W 
HE above Company has been formed for the 
purpose of Supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Yamiles with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 





SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 20s, & 24s. per doz. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .......ceccccces 20s. & 24s. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 


A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDED OLD PORT 2. oscssicccnescnes 42s. 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY 528. & 60s. ,, 


Rottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
keing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crute! hed Friars, Mark Lane. 





Terms, cash, 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


is. and 24s r dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMON TLLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 


“ After giving them a very close scrutiny, wecan, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend these Wines to our friends.”—Vide Mor: ning 
Herald, Nov. 6, 1858. 

“We have great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the supe rior 
quality of the Wi ines ae Messrs. Brown & Brough.’—Vide Morning 
Advertiser, Noy. 8, 185: 

“Some samples an h we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the forei ign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Noy. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance 
BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, Strand, and 
24, Crutched Friars, London. 








Terms, Cash, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
angie 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he ntroduced a NEW sEnres of his 
useful produc’ s, which wae : 1 pa OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAT, and, above all, cHE ck, he be! lieves will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Fach Pen bears the impress of his name = a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fé smile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting taught in Schools. 

















Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success durmg 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 
air. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
Weak hair, cleanses it from Seurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
aren it is tially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; while its in- 
juction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. ¢ and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, ds. 


CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in 
Red aex- Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 





DENMAN, 
[NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDE D, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. 
cheques s Bank of London.’ 











lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
Cross 
Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the C lub; 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hvpert G. pe Carrerer, Secretary. 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLU 3, LONDON 


* Secretary’s Office, 28th February , 1859. 

“ Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been yery satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be titted up without delay. am, &e., 

Signed) “Wirtiram Henry pe CARTERET. 

“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary. 

marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


Crry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 
26, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


TRADE kr MARK, 


) + . r 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

- _—The most wholesome part of Indian Corn; preferred to the 
best Arrow Root; for Breakfast, boiled simply with pp Dinner 
or Supper, in puddings warm or cold, blancmange, ca *, and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and incvaliels. The 
Lancet states “ This is superior to anythi of the kind known,” 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. in 16 oz. packets. 


BROWN & POLSON, Paisley; 774, Market Street, Ms nee ster; 
Dublin; and 33, Tronmonaee Lane, London, EC 


oJ UNIOR 








As no other Burner really and scientifically 
spe aking economises Gas, none are ge nuine unless 






West-Enxp Deror:— 














RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
” r yarn Wy 

\ THITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom 
mended for the followi ing peculiarities and advantages: —Ist, fac ility 
of application ; Foe perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it m y be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other appar: atus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended Py a following poor nt Surgeons: —W_ illiam 
Ferguson, Esq., Professor of S y ‘ol 
Surgeon to the King's s Colle: ce Hospital, & % 
Surgeon to the Royal W eatmineter Ophthalmic Hos’ pital ; 
man, Esq., F.t 
T. Callawa 





rie, Esq., 
W. Bow- 
S.; Assistant Surgeon to King’s College tes ae 
sq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hos: ital ; 









Coulson, Esq., Sed er to the Magdalen Hospital; T. iizara 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hos gala We 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the cap olice Ween: 





Robert Liston, Esq., 
Surgeon to the London ‘Truss Society ; 
Erasmus W ils -,and many others. 

A descriptive ¢ war may » had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be fewandhe by Post, on sending the cir 
cumfe rence of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s. s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6 ud 528. 6d. Postage, ls. sd. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6¢ Postage, ls. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


j;LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 

-4 'The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBL E, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permane th Ratt n all 
cases of w EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LE EC VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, + a inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; 
F. * James Luke, Esq. 















Postage, Is. 












&@P Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.- 

Nerves, “ Low Spirits” or “ Nerves,” and the various mala- 
dies of mind and temper that make many a torment to themselves 
and a burden to all Kaprgt = d with them, have their origin in some 
unhealthy condition of i most’ generally the stomach or 
liver are the disordered came: Nothing rectifies the digestion and 
congested liver with the speed, certainty, and safety that is fortu- 
nately exercised by Holloway’s pre! tions, whether externally 
applied over those parts, or internall ‘d administered as medicine. 
Both Ointment and the Pills Pia he w ba. — ig ng assist each 
other in repressin health, energy, and 
happiness. With continued: ‘aloorder of aan tanction’ manhood can 





never live either healthily or happily. 





AU- DE-V IE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per pie. is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and ver 'y superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French “bottles, 34s. per dozen ; 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


or 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
[HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EsraBiisHep 1823. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford — r, Esq. Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, Es Sir Alexander Dui Gordon, Bart. 
The Re. Hon, E. P ie ydell Bouve- | Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. 
rie Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edwi ters harrington, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Anautes Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Howell, Esq. John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Puysician—William cnmenne Page, M.D. Oxon., No. 11, Queen 
Street, May Fair. 
SurGron—Benjamin Seine, Esq., F.R.C.S., No. 49, Dover Street, 
Piccadilly. 
Soticrrorn—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—JdJames John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secrerary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
Advantages: wy 
Mutual Assurance. 
‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year 









Assets amounting to £1,840,000 
Duri its existence the Socie ty has paid in c laims, 
anc reduction of Bonus Liability, nea 2,000,000 
Reve rsionary Bonuses have been added ae Polici ies to 
the Extent of 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged 
°65 per cent. on the Premiums — amounted to 475,000 
Policies in force . 7,318 
‘The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 


In pursuance of the rmyvariantr practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 daysof grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effec te dd prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplication to 


ALEXANDER Macponatp, Secretary. 





bs, eae: BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ................ . 1 
Protit realised since the last septennial investigation 





156,629 50 
Konus declared of 1. aes De 


PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to Dece Bt. ‘lst, 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 31,845 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cock burn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, 


Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E €. 


Rowert STRACHAN, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
TRANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


pi 
I RSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
‘D BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6!. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/, in case of Death, from heats nts of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PAS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already pattie comet nsation 
for Accidents 37,0697. 





Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be —! against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 


WrisiaM J, Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Oftices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

The Profitsof this Society will bedivided in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies will p: rticipate at eac division, 
after Like — al payments of pre’ mmiam have been made, instead of 
five as here 

Polic ies effecte ‘i now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will participate 
in four-fifths, or 80 per ‘cent., of the profits at the next division in 
January, 1463, according to the conditions contained in the Society's 
Prospectus 

The Premiunas required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old established Offices,and Insurers are 
fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

mone y Stamps paid by the Office. 

rospectuses may be obtained at the Segre 5 Threadneedle Strect, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Soci 


Cuantes Henny - Actuary 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{No. 47." Same. 








MR. 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 


RARE ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


In Monthly Numbers, each containing Three Stereographs, 


- ene one 


on 


ee 


~ 


 § 


~ 


with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
No. I. 
. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 
THE HARDINGE STATUE, CALCUTTA. 
. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
No. II. 
. THE MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
. THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH. 
. REMARKABLE BLOCK OF SPAR. 


No. III. 
. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
. THE SALMON POOL, DEVIL'S GLEN. 
THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 






No. IV. 
. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 

No. V. 
STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT 
THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. 





No. VI. 
. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 


ad 


- 


we 


2. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


FARNINGHAM, KENT. 


No. VII. 
. PENSHURST CASTLE, KENT. 


2. CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN. 


. THE POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, IRELAND. 


No, VIII. 
. RIVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. COBHAM HALL, KENT. 


3. HELMSLEY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE, 


w 


No. IX. 
. INTERIOR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
. THE BAPTISTERY, CANTERBURY. 


- 


3. TOMB OF ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. 


w 


No. X. 
. WHITBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. KIRKHAM PRIORY GATEWAY. 


~ 


3. MUCKROSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY. 


w 


ee 


“The Stereoscopic Magazine is a new monthly periodical of an 
original and very interesting character. It gives a series of admi- 
rabl d double phot phs for the stereoscope, each of 
which is accompanied by a well-writte 


work 


“ The idea of a magazine illustrated by sun-pictures is a good one ; 
and the first number of their publication seems to promise that the 


No. XI. 
. ELY CATHEDRAL. 

. THE PILGRIMS’ STAIRCASE, CANTERBURY. 
PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES. 


~ 


oe 


No. XII. 
THE TORC WATERFALL, KILLARNEY. 
MUSEUM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
THE DARGLE HOLE, WICKLOW. 


No. XIII. 
. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No.1. 
TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
3. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3. 
(On July 1. 


(On June l, 


ne 


No. XIV. 
. ASSAFCETIDA PLANT IN FLOWER. 
2. PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
3. THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(On August 1. 


— 


No. XV. 
1. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
2. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. Ditto. 


3. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF 8ST. CATHERINE. Ditto. 
On September 1. 
No. XVI. 
(Completing Vol. I.) 
1. RUINS AT CLONMACNOISE. 
2. GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
3. HEVER CASTLE, KENT. (On October 1. 





of art represented.”—John Bull. 


idea will be well carried out.” —Guardian, 





nm description of the place or 











REEVE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








On the 30th will be published, in handsome Royal Octavo, with Map by Arrowsmith, and Stereoscopic 
Frontispiece, price 12s. 


NARRATIVE OF 
A WALKING TOUR IN . BRITTANY. 


By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.S.A., 


ACCOMPANIED EY 


NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Now, my reader—if I am so fortunate as to obtain one—has to make up his mind to be my fellow-traveller for 
five weeks. He will be called upon to sympathise with me in prosperity and adversity, in shine and shower, in 
picturesque scenes and in tame, in bad inns and in good. He must watch with me the joyous peasants of Finisterre 
gathering in the harvest, among rows of apple-trees loaded with rosy fruit, or beating out the grain in the homestead 
with measured stroke, or dressed in all the splendour of their traditional costume, threading the mazes of the vonde as 
their forefathers did in the days of Chaucer and Froissart. He must traverse with me the savage plains of Morbihan, 
bristling with the monumental granite of the Druids, and rough with entrenchments where Cersar’s legionaries 
pitched their tents. We must pace together the dim mysterious cloisters of the medieval cathedral, and climb the 
— mountain, and penetrate the hollow bridle-road, and linger beside the brown rocky stream, the sculptured 
well, the wayside cross, the grotesque Calvary, and the ruined donjon, which a Du Guesclin held against a Chandos 
or a Chandos against a Du Guesclin. We must rest together on the farmer’s settle, and the bench of the village inn, 
while the tailor plays the biniou, or the white-capped peasant-girl sings the plaintive séue of her country, or relates 
the Celtic fairy-tale or the medieval legend. We must mingle our regrets when our only fare is a gigot which has 
helped to carry the patriarch of that flock of white-eyebrowed goats which we passed in the morning, across the rocky 
hills of Finisterre, and rejoice together when a talented chef exhausts all the resources of his art to serve us with a 
refreshing potage, a delicate fricandeau a V oseille, or a savoury canard aux olives. 

*,* Issued separately are ninety Stereoscopic pictures, mounted on cards for use in the ordinary Stereoscope, in 
box, with lock and key, price 51. 5s. ; 





Sxrconp TuHovsanp. In 1 vol. 450 pages, 20 Stereograplis, price 21s. 
ryvy AB Pie Pi j Sid al ag N 7c 
TENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER’S 

rl 4 Pr] hy ' 
EXPERIMENT ; 
Or, Specialities of a Residence above the Clouds. 
By Pror. PIAZZI SMITH, 
Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 
“ The rial int it of this ‘k lies in th - x icati rinci he oscope 
to book-Mltetration, "Memety all tae plovates have been taken ot heights of trem exteal to twreite thomtene: fone ciome the ioral ee 


and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree walk, a cactus-garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and other scenes never before 
realised in this manner to eyes in England.”—Ezaminer. : 








In 1 Vol., 680 pages, price 12s, 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA: 
A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or Naturalised 


in, the British Isles. 
FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 


“ One of the best of systematic botanists—of the dest judgment and the largest experience, both in European and exotic bo — 
has deemed it no unfit employment of a portion of his valuable time to prepare a volume “4 which beginners having no previous Bao 
ance with the science, may learn to know, most advantageously and readily, the wild flowers and plants of his native land. The result isa 
genuine popular Flora, and a clear proof that the plants of a limited country may be described, by one who understands them thoroughly, 
in comparatively simple language, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy or of scientific interest.”— Professor Asa Gray. 

** Any one conversant with botany who takes up Mr. Bentham’s book, will immediately feel that he is dealing with an original work, 
and that not only are his tables new, but also his detailed descriptions of species.” —Atheneum. 








Royal 4to. 100 Coloured Plates by Fitch, price 61. 11s, 
FELICES EXOTIC; 
Or, Century of Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving 


of Cultivation. 
By SIR W. J. HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L. 


The most magnificently illustrated volume on Foreign Hothouse Ferns that has yet appeared. 





With 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCH AOLOGY. 


By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 


Author of “ Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” “ The Monumental Brasses of England,” 
“Christian Monuments in England and Wales,” &c. 


“ Its simple clearness, the result of thorough knowledge in the writer, entices, so to speak, the attentive reader into a pursuit for which 
it qualities him by insensible degrees, and the high tone of refined culture which pervades th : comm ar mI ° 
siasm = as aes ue — aay? with nati gM iat ben dullness.” — Leader. ee leo: en ae Seay ee 
* ‘The illus ions, twenty in number, consist of coloured plates of architectural details, heraldic and wall diapers, coloured glass pave- 
ment tiles, monumental slabs and brasses, stone coffins and their effigies, heraldic devic: bann ‘ ri . 
arms and armour, beads, ornaments, pottery and Bs a? +o ; kteunabass encakaenenamencdmne 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











Printed by Josrrxu SmirH, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Bnapgury & Fvaxs, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the 
: city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in ‘the same precinct and city —Sarurpay, May 21, Tebe. - . 
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